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Ds. ROOKE’S: 
ANTI LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 168 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti- 
Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 


@® Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 


| AND AlR-VESSELS,”’ a copy of which can 


be had GRATIs of all Chemists. 
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IN return for a ten- d note, free 
safe per nost, oneof BENNETT’S LADY’S 
GOLD WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and workmanship, with keyless action, air 
< t, damp tight, and dust tight. 65, Cheap- 


and 








tigh 
side, London. Good chains at manufac- 
turers’ prices. P.O.O. John Bennett. 
Bennett’s Keyless Half Chronometers for gentlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 g%.; 
ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 
and dials, from 20 to 30 gs. 
BENNETT’S MODEL WATCH 
Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and 
economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable comfort of perf-ct time. 


In Silver, or Gold Cases. 
Guineas Horizontal Escapement, Guineas. 
gtos. jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. § to 12. 
London-made Lever 
5 to 10. Escapement, jewelled in 10 to 20. 
4, 6, 8, or 10 holes. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OET ZMANN & Co. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (2 the best Furnishing Guide extant) Posé- 
Free on application. 














Cigarei.es, and all other forms for Smoking or Inhalation, 


a GROWN AND PREPARED BY 





143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and sold by them and all Chemists. 


A RAILWAY ACCIDENT to any particular person is no doubt a (theoretically) remote contin- 
gency ; but as it may happen, as a matter of fact, the very next journey undertaken, and as the 
sum at which it will be seen the risk (in a pecuniary sense) may be extinguished for life is 
almost absurdly smali, it is not too much to say that the Insurance is an obvious duty 
in the case of most travellers. 





NOTICE TO RAILWAY PASSENCERS. 








£1,000 if killed, with liberal efissnade if inesell ina RAILWAY ACCIDENT 

for a SINGLE PAYMENT of £3 covering the Whole Life. Smaller amounts in proportion 
RESERVE FUND AND GUARANTEE, £14,000. 

Railway Accident Mutual Assurance Company, Limited. Offices—42, POULTRY; London. 
(INCORPORATED UNDER ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 25 AND 26 Vic., Cc. 86.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY. | LIFE-LONG INSURANCE. | MUTUAL "ASSURANCE WITH GUARANTEE, | NO RENEWALS. 
Prospectuses and Forms Free on Application to Mr. Wm Burr, F.S.S., Managing Director. 
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UO RS! THIRD EDITION 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 3 Vols. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 





Author of ‘‘ Linley Rochford,” ‘‘Lady Judith,” ‘‘My Enemy's Daughter,” 
“A Fair Saxon,” ‘‘ Paul Massey,” ‘‘ Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 


‘Mr, McCarthy’s new novel has, to begin with, the merit for which one must 
always be thankful—of being better than the one which preceded it. ; 
The characters are life-like ; some of them, what is more rare, original. The 
interest, though it turns upon no very startling occurrences, is sustained through- 
out ; and the novel would stand well out from the common herd of three-volume 
fictions if it had nothing to recommend it but the pleasantness of its tone and 
the excellence of its style. . . . Altogether, ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is the 
cleverest and pleasantest novel we have seen for some time.” —Saturday Review. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. Third Edition. 


‘“* Written with clearness and purpose by a man who is at home in the world 
he describes. The characters are not overcrowded, and are for the most part 
sharply defined, the successive scenes arise naturally out of each other, and 
though love throughout the book is lord of all, and ladies and gentlemen show 
great capacities of affection, yet of actual love making there is but little, and what 
there is is piquant and original. The novel shows signs of the artistic construction 
that is much more common in France than England, inasmuch as we never lose 
sight of the central figure round which the rest are revolving in their respective 
orbits.” — Zimes. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. Third Edition. 


‘* ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is a title which has the signal merit of labelling the most 
finished and altogether most satisfactory novel that has appeared for a long time. 
It is the careful work of an author who knows exactly what is likely to please and 
interest the best class of novel readers, and who has cultivated the art of so 
managing his well chosen material as to draw from it the greatest possible amount 
of interest and pleasure. Excellence of construction and a bright, natural, and 
straightforward style are essential to Mr. McCarthy’s workmanship, and he has 
shown these qualities here in a remarkable degree, Mr. McCarthy has done well 
to count upon the sympathy of his readers with a young man and a girl who love 
one another so nobly and heartily that the possibility of doing what they think 
wrong can never occur to them. He has done still better to make their almost 
forgotten type life-like enough to seem as real and attractive in fiction as it is in 
the world. . . . ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is in every important respect an 
admirable novel and likely to add largely to the author’s reputation.” —Globe. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, Third Edition. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 3 VOLS. 





London : GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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MUSGRAVE & Co., Limited, 
BELFAST. 
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In building new Stables, or refitting old ones, it is a matter of the utmost importance to select the 
internal iron fittings with very great care, giving particular attention to strength and durability as 
well as design. If the stable be judiciously fitted, the health, safety, and comfort of the horse is 
ensured so long as the building lasts. 

MUSGRAVE & Co. have given this subject many years’ careful consideration, resulting in a class 
of fittings very much superior to (whtle not more expensive thau) anything hitherto produced; and 
they have great pleasure in stating that this superiority in their work is now so acknowledged that 
MUSGRAVE’S PATENT FITTINGS were selected in preference to all others for all the new 
stables that have been erected for their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of Edin- 
burgh during the last ten years. They have also been adopted by the principal nobility and gentry 
throughout the kingdom. = 

The subjects of Drainage and Ventilation have been closely studied, and MUSGRAVE & Co. will 
be glad to furnish full particulars of their improved system on application. 

Priced Catalogues, copiously illustrated, containing a great amount of useful information on the 
above subject, will be forwarded on application to 


MUSGRAVE & Co., LIMITED., 


ANN STREET IRONWORKS AND CROMAC FOUNDRY, 
BELFAST. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet. 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
= cent. The 7%mes newspaper remarks :—‘‘ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.”’ 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


First Class Medals to Maw & Co., Exhibition of 1862; Dublin, 1865; and Oporto 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED AND ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


Combining a highly decorative and econo- 
—y~< a “ mical substitute tor ordinary floors and their 

perishable coverings. MAW & CO.’S pat- 
tern-book, the work of the first designers of 
the day, forwarded, together with special 
designs and estimates for every kind of floor 
and wall tiling. 

Specimens may be seen also at MAW & 
CO.’"S Manchester Agent, WILLIAM 
DALE, 50, John Dalton Street ; and Lon- 
don Agents, W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 
456, West Strand. 

Liverpool Agents, JOHN POWELL & 
CO., 10, St. George's oman 


BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 
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BLUEBEARD. 
An entirely New and Original Illustrated Work. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIX WIVES OF BLUEBEARD. 


Compiled from Mendacious Chronicles by SABILLA NOVELLO. 
Magnificently Illustrated in Chromolithography by GRANT & Co. after Original 
Designs by GEORGE CRUICKSHANK, junior. 


“«« The Six Wives of Blue Beard ’ is a gorgeous volume illustrated by George 
Cruickshank, Jun. The conception is truly ingenious. Unlike our ordinary 
Blue Beard chroniclers, who never go further back in their researches than the 
nuptials of Blue Beard and Fatima, the present author has given us a veracious 
account of the lives of all Fatima’s predecessors, whom hitherto we have known 
only in a decapitated condition. We can now study their complete biographies 
with the help of the most attractive pictures, and are even privileged to make 
acquaintance with their lord and master before his evil propensities were developed 
or his beard was blue.” —Zxaminer. 


Now Ready, Royal 8vo, beautifully bound, Price Five Shillings. 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of this magnificent Work is now ready, beautifully 
bound in cloth gilt, price £3 ; or in best Morocco, full gilt and gilt edges, £6. 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. Price £3. 


“‘The great city has for the first time found a great artist to go through its 
length and breadth, to picture its life in all its aspects . . . worthy alike of its 
theme and its authors.” — Times. 

**A book which must take its place as a volume of art among our best 
works.” —Standard. 

“The work, as a whole, is beautiful in the extreme, and will constitute a 
volume of the greatest value and interest.” — Globe. . 

“We cannot commend too highly this beautiful and artistic production, 
which is sure to have the popularity it deserves.” — Queen. 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Price, cloth, £3; 
morocco, £6. May be ordered through any bookseller. 
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Medium 8vo, price 21s., 


ANATOLICA ; 


Or, The Journal of a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia. By the Rev. E.J. DAVIS, H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular 
Chaplain, Alexandria, With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic 
Plates and Woodcuts. 





New Edition with Steel Portraits, Two Vols., cloth gilt, price 21s., 


THE ORIGINAL. 


By THOMAS WALKER, 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketch, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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G CODALL's WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSE- 
HOLD SPECIALITIES. - 


G OODALL’ Ss QUININE WINE, 











Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 








D&: HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid d preparations. 


~ GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The best in the World. 
The cheapest, because the best: indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without egys, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, —— oy \ > am Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 


Prepared by GOODALL, “BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it isincomparable-. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, éd., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by ‘GOODALL, , BAUKHOUSS, & Co., Leeds. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, ana most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACs HOUSE, & Co.,, Leeds. 


~ DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


Dr. AntHUR Hitt Hassatt, M.D., the inventor, recommends this as the best and most nourishing 
of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains 
every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the human body, and is toa 
considerable extent self-digestive. Recommended by the Lancet and Medical facuity, &c. Sold by 
Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 138., and 28s. each. 











Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—‘‘ One of the best Foods that has yet been devised.” 
Extract from the Medical Press and C. ircular, April roth, 1875.—*‘ Like the two most perfect types of 
Food, Milk and Bread, this Food contains all the necessary elements for sustenance and growth.” 
Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—“ Invaluable Food for Infants or 

persons of delicate digestive power. 
Extract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—“ A nutritious, readily 
digestible, and very agreeable Food, adapted for Infants, Children, and Invalids.” 
Extract from W. Trench, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool.— —* Your Food is a valuable 
addition to the dietetics of the sick room.’ 
Extract — I. Campbell Brown, M.D., Public Food Analyst for Liverpool.—‘‘ Far more desirable 
as a Food for young children than the numerous starchy foods which are so much in use.’ 
Extract from the British Medical Fournal. —* It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to milk, 
the natural Food for Infants.” 
TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April oth, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more boxes of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has answered 
well for my child.—Yours truly, J. G. B. 
Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. . 
TESTIMONIAL. Liverpool, April 2oth, 1875. 
GenTLemEn,—It is with the greatest pleasure a8 gy that I bear testimony to the value of 
Dr. Hassall’s Food as being the most nutritious f I ever used, and easy of digestion, a thing of 
a ~ importance to an invalid like myself.— Yours sincerely, OHN L- L. BEVAN. 
oe Goodhall, Backhouse, & Co., staa. 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
If = would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby protect them 
the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 


A treatise by Artuur Hut Hassatt, M.D. Lond., the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
Infants, Children, and Invalids, ” sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE § ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 








LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


VERY LADY should ask for Binns’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, AND PERSIAN 
CARPEH'TS, 


Manufactured for and Imported by 


WATSON, BONTOR, & CO., 
CARPET MANUFACIURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND HRH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, in patterns of their own exclusive designs, and 
suitable for every style of decoration. 


~ KEATINGS 
COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its 


effects. 
ASTHM 
WINTER COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


Alike yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone gives the sufferer relief. Many oumediens are sold 
that contain Morphia, Opium, or violent drugs, at KEATING’S COUGH TEOZENGES are 
composed only of the purest simple drugs, and the most delicate in health may use them with 











each. 


perfect confidence. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are coytw Keatine, St. 


Paul's Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 1s. r}d. and 2s 
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The April number of this Magazine will contain an article called 
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[AW rights reserved.] 





The Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE does not undertake to return 
rejected Manuscripts. All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to 74, Turnmill Street, B.C. 
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Has been exhibited in the Museum of the BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
And is now adopted and recommended by nearly 


3,000 PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS FOR ITS VALUABLE DIETETIC QUALITIES. 


THE “SPECIALITE” SHERRY 


(REGISTERED). 


“ FREE from ACIDITY ard HEAT.”—Aritish Medical Fournal. 

“ FREE from MINERAL ACID or INO2GANIC TTER not yielded by Grape- 
Juice.”—Professor Redwood, Analyst to the Pharmaceutical Soctety of Great Britain. 

“ TALUABLE to iNVA S and persons who have Gouty or Uric Acid tendencies.” — 
Dr. Hardwicke, Metropolitan Analyst, and Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“* The produce of the GRAPE.”—Dr. Hassall, Analyst. 
uit bas ATTAINED, and DESERVES a great MEDICAL REPUTATION.”— 

e€aica écora. 
— on it FREEDOM FROM ACIDITY AND HEAT.”—2nritish Medical 

ournal. 

“To the meal of a patient suffering from DYSPEPSIA it would be VALUABLE,”— 
—Medical Times. 


“ FREE -from the ACIDITY commonly found in SHERRY.”—Pudiic Health. 
“A PALE SHERRY, OF LIGHT CHARACTER AS REGARDS THE 
ALCOHOL.” —AM€edical Press. 


30s. DOZEN. £18 QUARTER CASK. “THE CASH SYSTEM”—CARRIAGE PAID. 


FELTOE ano SONS, 


Sole Proprietors and Importers, 
Chief Establishment: -ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


City Offices:—8, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, ino 
And BISHOPSGATE STREET. oes 


Branch Offices:-MANCHESTER, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, PLYMOUTH. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 


Now first collected, in 3 Vols., each price 6s., 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself and sold separately, the first with a Steel 
Portrait of the Author. These volumes contain the works previously published under 
the titles of ‘“‘ Undertones,” “‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” ‘‘ London Poems,” 
** Book of Orm,” &c. &c., together with much matter now printed for the first time. 











NOTICES OF THIS .EDITION. 


“To our mind, after long knowledge of some of these poems, they seem to us nearly perfect of 
their kind, realistic and idealistic alike in the highest sense Nor has the voice of dumb, wistful 
rning in man towards something higher—of yearning such as the brute creation seemed to show 
in the Greek period towards the human—found as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. Buchanan.”— 
Spectator. 
ee We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of which his poetry is designed to be 
the reverential vindication If Mr. Buchanan dreads the effacement of the Celt in the Greek, he 
yet cannot always divest himself of a perhaps unconscious kinship with A®schylus.”—Sa/urday 
Review. 

“ Few understand like Buchanan how to fathom and interpret the nature of Woman. . . . That 
in Buchanan’s breast the heart of the people beats, that he knows how to feel with the poor and 
suffering, and has surrounded their feelings, thoughts, and habits with new gleams of poesy, are facts 
which forbid that he should ever become a ‘ Drawing-Room Poet,’ a poet for fine ladies. He is so 
much the surer of our sympathy and our admiration.” —Die Wage (Berlin). 

** By students of poctry this collected edition of the works da true poet will be warmly welcomed 
and prized.” —Nonconformist. 


London: HENRY S. KING & CO. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE, 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE RED ANGEL. 


~OR I will pass through the land of Egypt this night; 

.2 and will smite all the first born in the land of Egypt, 

both man and beast; and against all the gods of 

Egypt will I execute judgment: I am the Lord! 

And the blood shall be as a token upon the houses where my 
people are !” 

So whispered Jehovah in the ears of Moses and Aaron in Egypt 
long ago, and the passover lambs were slain, and the Angel of the 
Lord passed over the houses where the blood was set as a token, 
and the Lord’s chosen were saved, and all the hosts of the Lord 
went out from the land of Egypt. 

So was it in Egypt-long ago, and there was safety at least for those 
the Lord loved. So was it not in France at the opening of this 
century, for the Lord was silent afar, and there were no Moses 
and Aaron to lead His beloved out of the wicked land. 

And instead of God’s passover and the blood of the Lamb upon the 
dwellings of the people, there was a great darkness, and blood indeed 
upon the houses, but not of lambs ; for on almost every threshold 
there gleamed a crimson token, not God’s token but Cain’s ;—a token 
not of deliverance, but of doom. 


As a spent Storm flies across the earth, forsaking for a space the 


havoc it has caused, Napoleon had hastened from Moscow to 
VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. s 
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Paris, little daunted by the loss of 500,000 men, little heedful of the 
cries and tears of innumerable widows and orphan children. How 
had he been greeted by the people of his Empire? With curses and 
groans, with passionate prayers and appeals? On the contrary, with 
blessings and acclamations. The cities of his Empire—Rome, 
Florence, Milan, Hamburgh, Mayence, Amsterdam—put | their 
smartest raiment on, and wore lilies in their hair, The public 
officials flocked in to offer their felicitations. ‘“‘ What is life,” cried the 
Prefect of Paris, “ in comparison with the immense interests which 
rest on the sacred head of the heir to the Empire?” “ Reason,” cried 
M. de Fontanges, grand-master of the Imperial University, “ Reason 
pauses before the mystery of power and obedience, and abandons all 
inquiry to that religion which made the persons of Kings sacred, 
after the image of God Himself!” To this tune, and with even more 
hideous flourishes, danced, raved, and blasphemed the scented 
arch-priests of the imperial Baal. 

And meantime the heavens opened and buried the Grand Army 
deeper and deeper under the silent snows ; and in every home there 
was an empty place, in every house an aching heart ; and from every 
ruined home there went up a bitter cry—“ We beseech thee to hear 
us,O Lord!” 

But the Lord they who cried meant was not Jehovah, nor the All- 
unseen and All-merciful, nor any God of the cold heavens whence 
these snows came covering those dead. The Lord of the broken 
heart was Napoleon, who usurped the Divine seat, and whispered 
his awful fiats across a desolated world. 

“We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord !” 

He brooded in the midst of his city, and his eyes surveyed the 
silent earth. As a spider in the heart of its web, he lay and waited 
in the heart of his city. The creature whom Paris had borne in 
those travails which shook the world, the child of the Revolution 
which began with the cry of liberated souls and ended with the 
clang of souls in chains, the soldier fashioned out of fire, the King- 
destroyer and King-liberator, was now known veritably for what he 
was—Avatar and lord of Europe, master and dictator of the earth. 
What wonder if madmen in their frenzy fell praying in his presence, 
as to very God! 

“We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord!” 

If he heard, he smiled. If he understood, he smiled also. But we 
may believe, indeed, that he neither understood nor heard. An Avatar 
cannot understand, for he has no wisdom ; he cannot hear, for he 
has no ears. He has neither eyes nor understanding, heart, nor ears. 
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He looks not upward, for he cannot conceive of God ; he gazes not 
downward, for he cannot perceive humanity. Blind, deaf, irrational, 
pitiless, terrible, he sits as God—an earth-god, deadly, and born to die. 

We shall be answered here that Napoleon was what strange 
speakers and writers of all times have called a Great Man; that, 
being such, he must have been supremely human, as indeed many of 
his utterances and doings seem to show. The explanation is simple. 
Great men of a certain sort are great through their very negation of 
ordinary human qualities. Voltaire was great because he could not 
revere. Rousseau was great because he was incapable of shame.* 
Napoleon was great because, as a sovereign, he was perfectly 
incapable of realising the consequence of his own deeds—because, 
in fact, he did not possess even an ordinary share of that faculty of 
verification which is allotted to common men, to men who are in 
no respect great. 

It is curious, as illustrating this truth, that Napoleon, when he saw 
suffering, pitied it. He could not bear to contemplate physical pain 
in any shape, and like Goethe, he carefully avoided it. As a human 
being, he had his humanities. As a great man, as the conqueror of 
Europe, he was simply an ignorant and irresponsible Force, without 
eyes or ears, or heart or understanding, an automaton moved by a 
blind and pitiless will to dark designs and ever fatal ends. 

They were not far wrong, therefore, though they expressed the 
truth in an image, who pictured him as ever attended in secret by a 
certain Man in Red, his familiar, or xaxds dainwyv. This secret familiar, 
however, was his own miraculous invention. Napoleon, indeed, was 
the Frankenstein of the War-monster which he had himself created, 
and which, from the hour of his creation, never suffered him to sleep 
in peace. 

He might be as God to the people; to this Monster he was a 
slave. 

“Thou hast created me out of chaos—feed me: my food is 
human life. Thou hast conjured me out of the mighty democratic 
elements—clothe me; my raiment shall be woven by fatherless 
children. Thou hast fashioned me and fed me, and clothed me in 
God’s name—find me a Bride, that my race may increase, and 
inhabit the earth.” And the name of the Bride was Death. 

“ We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord!” 





* Let not these sentences be misread. Voltaire, despite his incapacity for any 
kind of reverence, was the one good Samaritan in an age of cruelty, of supersti- 
tion. Rousseau, despite the effrontery of his moral bearing, was a messenger 
of Divine truths; 
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Perchance, indeed, he might have heard, perchance he did hear, 
and hesitated. But the Monster continued, “ Quick ! more food, for 
I am hungry ; more raiment, for I walk naked in rags ; and another 
Bride, for she you gave me is too cold. Deny me, and I will devour 
thee: thee and thy seed, and thine Empire, and thy hopes for ever- 
more.” So the Emperor cried, in this dark year of 1813, “ Peace, 
Monster! and I will do thy behest.” And leaving the dzinwr 
in the darkness of his secret chamber, he passed smiling forth, amid 
the worship of his creatures, and flowers were strewn beneath his 
feet, while music filled his ears. More food was ready—more raiment 
was being woven. Another ghastly Bride was soon prepared ; and 
the name of this Bride was Slaughter, youngest born of three sisters, 
whose other names were Famine and Fire. , 

So Napoleon returned to the Monster and cried unto him, “ Be 
thou my Red Angel, speeding across the land in the darkness of the 
night ; and as thou goest set on each door a crimson mark ; and 
whatsoever house thou markest shall yield up its best beloved to thee 
and thy Bride. For Iam Napoleon! And the blood shall be as a 
token upon the houses where our victims are !” 

“* We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord!” 

The cry went up, but to what avail? The Evil Angel had 
flown across the earth, and at dawn the crimson signs were on 
the doors. 

And the number of the newly-chosen children of France was 
two hundred thousand and ten thousand, and at his call they 
answered, each in his dwelling; and no passover lambs were slain, 
but each one of the two hundred thousand and ten thousand pre- 
sented himself as a lamb for the sacrifice, ere the hosts of Napoleon 
went out anew from the land of France. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CORPORAL DERVAL HARANGUES THE CONSCRIPTS. 


THOSE spring days were bright at Kromlaix; fish were plentiful, and 
the people had never known a more promising time. The air was 
full of sweetness and promise, the heavens were blue and peaceful, 
the sea like a mirror. Yet the Shadow was creeping nearer, and the 
dreaded hour of the Drawing of Lots was close at hand. 

It was now known for certain that Napoleon had raised up his 
fatal hand, making the signal of the Conscription. 

Previous to this, the hundred cohorts of the National Guards—a 
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sort of militia, enrolled under the declaration that they were never 
on any pretence to cross the frontier—had been turned into 
regular troops of the line; while the sailors and marines of the 
French fleet had been gathered in from the sea, and from the sea- 
ports and villages which they occupied, and turned into corps of 
artillery. Then to crown all came the decree of the Senate granting 
to the Emperor the anticipation of the Conscription of 1814—a force 
of some two hundred thousand raw recruits, which, united to the 
marines and to the youths of the National Guard, would comprise a 
new army of at least 340,000 men. 

There was much public noise and jubilation, much bustling of 
functionaries and rejoicing of corporations, but by the fireside there 
was silence and a great dread. It was soon made known far and 
near that, owing to the great national losses and the immense drain 
on the lives of the population during the last campaigns, the old 
pleas of exemption from service were to be disallowed. Only sons 
were to take their chance with the rest. A rigorous inspection would 
follow the ballot, and few indeed would escape on the score of 
deformity or bodily infirmity. Every conscript who drew a fatal 
number would have to go. As to purchasing a substitute, that 
would be out of the question. 

One mercy was afforded to the people, that of immediate relief from 
the agony of suspense. The ballot was to take place at once, in the 
little neighbouring town of St. Gurlott. 

The morning of the fatal day came soon, and came with blue skies 
and white clouds, and the softest of winds upon the sea. 

As the sun slowly rose, colouring all the ocean to delicate rose 
and burning brightly on the little village, a head in a red nightcap 
was thrust out of the street door of Corporal Ewen’s house, and the 
eyes of the Corporal himself looked with an approving twinkle at 
the weather. 

“ Soul of St. Gildas !” he muttered to himself; ‘it is a good omen. 
The morning of Austerlitz was not more sunny.” 

Here, however, he heaved a sigh, and looked down contemp- 
tuously at his “‘ wooden leg,” of which Austerlitz was the cause. 

Then, hobbling into the house, he proceeded with his toilette, 
shaving carefully, brushing up his best semi-military clothes, polish- 
ing his red cheeks till they shone again, and chattering to himself like 
some invalid daw in the privacy of his cage. 

When all his preparations were finished, he sat down, in his shirt 
sleeves, before the fire—which he had already-lit with his own 
hands—and began to smoke his usual “ pipe before breakfast.” 
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He was an early riser, and invariably the first to move about the 
house and light the fire. He would cook his own breakfast, too, 
upon occasion, with the skill of an old campaigner. 

Hoél and Gildas—the twins—were still snoring in one of the Zits 
clos in the kitchen; the other, just vacated by the Corporal, was 
lying open. 

The first to descend the black wooden stairs was Marcelle. She 
wore her coif, and her face was very pale. 

The Corporal turned at her step, drew the pipe from his mouth, 
and as she came up and kissed him on the weather-beaten cheek, 
exclaimed quickly, 

“* Thou, little one! But where is thy mother?” 

“She sleeps still, and I did not waken her ; it is still early.” 

Uncle Ewen puffed rapidly, and looked at the fire. It was a fact 
almost unprecedented to find the busy widow lying in bed after her 
daughter had risen ; but the Corporal almost guessed the truth, or 
some of it. Bright as the day might seem to him, to Aer it was a 
day of trouble ; and all night long she had been weeping and think- 
ing of her three dead sons, and praying that the good God might 
spare her those who remained. 

“Humph!” grunted the old soldier, glancing at the sleeping 
twins. “They, too, are sound. Hoél! Gildas! It is time to rise.” 

While Marcelle walked to the door, leaning against the doorpost 
and looking out into the street, the young giants rose and were soon 
sitting with their uncle by the fire. Presently down came Alain and 
Jannick, looking very cross and sleepy; and last of all, Mother 
Derval herself, white as a ghost, and very silent. 

Meantime Marcelle stood in the street, watching the little village 
wake. Brighter and brighter grew the light ; windows and doors 
were thrown open, heads were thrust out, voices were heard; and 
presently a little girl passed, going to the Fountain, for it was low 
water. ‘The little girl wore a tight white cap, wooden shoes, and a 
stiff bright-coloured holiday petticoat. 

“How, Marrianic,” cried Marcelle, “art thou, too, going to 
St. Gurlott ?” 

“Yes,” answered Marrianic eagerly. “I am going with mother 
and Uncle Maturin and my brothers. There will be great fun—as 
good as at the Pardons. I must run now, for mother is waiting for 
water.” 

And she ran on down the street, smiling gaily and singing to 
herself an old Celtic song. The Conscription to her meant a 
holiday, and she was too young to comprehend sorrow in any shape. 
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Marcelle sighed. Her enthusiasm for the great cause remained, 
but somehow her mother’s tears had troubled her, and she was 
thinking very sadly of her three dead brothers,—and yes! of Rohan. 
She was selfish enough, despite her principles, to pray that Rohan 
might not be taken. Her first sip of Love had been so delicious, 
and Her nature was composed of such passionate elements, that she 
could not bear to !ose her lover so soon. 

The sun was fully up, and Kromlaix, like a great bee-hive, 
stood in the sunshine, with its inhabitants moving in and out. 
Nearly all wore their best. The white caps and coloured skirts and 
embroidered bodices of the women shone gaily in the sun. The 
men lounged hither and thither, some in coloured cotton nightcaps, 
some in broad hats of felt ; many in loose breeches and sadofs, but 
the greatest number in tight trousers, black gaiters, and rude leather 
shoes. Early as it was, some had already set forth inland, on the 
road to St. Gurlott. 

Re-entering the house, Marcelle found breakfast ready, her 
mother still stooping over the fire, the Corporal and his four nephews 
seated round the table eating black bread. Each of the men had 
also a tin mug before him, and on the table was a stone jug with 
cider. The Corporal was rattling his mug and addressing “the 
Maccabees.” 

“Attention! I drink to the Emperor !” 

The others joined with a_certain enthusiasm, for the cider was 
good, and moreover an unusual luxury. Marcelle sat down and 
began to break a little bread, but her mother did not turn round. 

“Mother, mother!” cried Uncle Ewen, with reproachful gentle- 
ness, addressing the widow. ‘‘Come! thou wilt put us out of 
heart. Have courage! See now, all:the world will not be drawn, 
and perhaps none of thine. If the worst come to the worst, little 
woman, thou wilt be proud to! serve the Emperor in his trouble, and 
he may send thee what thou lovest back safe and sound.” 

The widow’s answer was a deep sigh. As for the young?men, they 
looked cheerful enough. They were not sufficiently old to grieve 
over danger before it came ; and besides they all possessed a certain 
pugnacity and raw courage which the enthusiasm of Uncle Ewen 
had almost developed into a sentiment. 

“For my part,” cried Hoél, “I shall take my chance. If I go, 
I go. It is in God’s hands.” 

“If the drawing is fair !” cried Gildas suddenly, scowling. 

The old Corporal struck his fist on the table. 

“Soul of a crow! does not the Emperor see to that? And who 
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doubts the Emperor? What Hoél said was right—it is God that 
shuffles the numbers and we that draw. He that God picks out 
should be proud. Look at thy sister Marcelle! Were she a man 
she would break her heart if she did not go.” 

“Tt is all very well to talk,” said Hoél, “when one is a woman.” 

“Bah! then hear me, I who am a man!” said the Cerporal, 
oblivious of the fact that his nephews had heard him almost too 
often. “This is the way to look at it, mother! When a man’s time 
comes, when the Angel with the white face arrives and knocks, we 
must get up and let him in. It is no matter where he hides—on 
land or sea, here or there—he will be found ; it may be to-morrow, 
see you, it may be twenty years after; it may be when he is a babe 
at breast, it may be when he is an old stump like me. Well, that is 
God’s way! You cannot live longer by staying at home if it is 
God’s will that you should die.” 

“That is quite true, Uncle Ewen,” said the widow,’ “ but ”— 

The Corporal waved his hand with a grim smile. 

“Look at me, mother! Look at thy good man’s brother, little 
woman! I have been a soldier—I have seen it all—I have dined 
on thunder and gunpowder, I—and yet I live. Corb/eu! I live, and, 
but for this accursed leg of a tree, as sound as any man. Have I 
not followed the Little Corporal to Egypt, to Italy, and across the 
Alps? Was not that red work, little mother? I knew him General 
at Cismone, boys, and I lived to see him crowned Emperor of 
France !—and a year after that I lost my leg! A!leg—bah! If 
it had been the two legs I should have laughed, since it was for the 
Emperor! But, see you, I did not die—I live to tell you all this. 
I have had bullets round nie like rain, but I was never struck. Why, 
little mother? Because every bullet is marked by the Hand you 
know, and not a man falls but it is God’s will.” 

In this strain, talking volubly, sometimes addressing his nephews, 
sometimes turning to his sister-in-law and Marcelle, the veteran 
endeavoured to inspire the household with confidence and courage. 
He was to a certain extent successful, and even the mother assumed 
a certain sort of cheer. 

Previous to that day Uncle Ewen had not been idle. Stalking 
from door to door, wherever he was on friendly terms, stumping 
along in his old uniform with the cross of the Legion of Honour 
upon his breast, his nose in the air as if he smelt the battle afar off, 
his face crimson with enthusiasm, he had canvassed all Kromlaix on 
behalf of the Emperor. Such enthusiasm is contagious, and the 
young fishermen began to laugh and swagger as if the Conscription 
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were a good joke—at all events, they determined not to show the 
white feather. 

So on this bright morning of the drawing of lots all seemed quite festal. 

If a quivering lip or a wet cheek was visible here and there, it was 
soon forgotten in the general display of rustic splendour—embroi- 
dered waistcoats, silk-sewn bodices, bright petticoats, snowy caps, 
ornaments of coarse silver and gold. ‘True, many a poor mother 
had quietly stolen out in the early grey of dawn to kneel under the 
Calvary and say a prayer of entreaty to the Blessed One carved in 
stone in its centre. But now grief seemed all forgotten. There was 
laughing and shouting as the groups gathered, and more than one 
man had already been drinking deep. 

Fresh and glorious shone the sea, full of the dvyvpi8uov yéAaoua— 
happy and glad seemed the village, with its black boats crowding, 
like a flock of cormorants, on the water’s edge. But over all, 
dominating the scene, stood the Menhir—black, forbidding, like the 
imperial Idol looking down upon his creatures. 

Out sallied the Corporal at the head of his four nephews. 

By his side walked Marcelle, very pale, but dressed in colours 
bright as May, with a coif like snow, its lappets reaching to her 
waist, and her feet clad in pretty shoes with buckles. Then came a 
strain of wild music; for Jannick carried his diaiou—or bagpipe— 
tricked out with long streamers of a dozen colours, and Alain was 
blowing into his tin whistle. 

“ Forward !” cried Uncle Ewen. 

There was a cheer in the street, and the party was soon joined by 
many young men, friends of the “ Maccabees.” Among them came 
a thin, sinister-looking young fisherman, whom the Corporal greeted 
by name. 

“Good morrow, Mikel Grallon !” 

Mikel answered quietly, and joined the party, thrusting himself as 
close as possible to Marcelle, who noticed his approach with cour- 
teous indifference. Her thoughts were elsewhere. She was looking 
up and down the street for one tall figure, but it was not there. 

The Corporal, too, was on the gui vive. 

“ He is late,” he muttered. ‘‘ Pest on him, to lie a-bed on such a 
day as this !” 

“For whom are you looking?” asked Mikel Grallon, as they all 
paused close to the old cabaret, which was distinguished by the 
bunch of withered mistletoe hung over the door. 

“For another sheep of my flock,” returned Uncle Ewen. “His 
name is down in the list, yet he delays.” 
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Grallon smiled significantly. 

“If you mean Rohan Gwenfern I fear he will not come. I met 
him yesternight, and he told me he should be too busy to go—that 
thou or another might draw in his name.” 

The Corporal stood aghast. The very announcement seemed 
blasphemous. ‘Too busy” to obey the summons of the Emperor ! 
“Too busy ” to perform his duty like a man on that day of all days! 
Soul of a crow! it was stupefying. 

But the Corporal shook his head, and would not believe it. 

“ By the bones of the blessed St. Gildas!” he cried, naming again 
the patron saint often invoked by his brother’s wife, “it is unheard of 
—it is not true, Mikel Grallon. If Rohan said that, he was mocking at 
thee. I see it plain, boys! The rascal has stolen a march upon us 
and hurried on to the town to be first among the fun. Forward! we 
shall find him there.” 

Alain and Jannick played loudly, and the whole party turned again 

up the street. Marcelle said nothing then, but she remembered that, 
some few nights before, Rohan had hinted that he might be absent. 
“But if I am,” he added, “let thou or our uncle draw for me in 
my name; it matters little, for the luck will be the same ; and if the 
lot is against me, I shall be as content as if I had drawn myself.” 
He had said this in the twilight, and his voice was firm ; and fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, she had not seen the terrible expression in 
his face. 
As they left the village and hastened along the road they found 
themselves with many other groups going the same way—women 
young and old, aged men, young fishermen, and even little boys and 
girls. As they passed the church and Calvary, Alain and Jannick 
ceased to play, the Corporal took off his hat, and Marcelle and her 
brothers knelt down for a moment. 

The little curé was standing at the church door, with his vfcaire (or 
curate), a spectral young man fresh from college. Father Rolland 
stretched out his plump hands in blessing, and they hurried on. 

The town of St. Gurlott lay a good twelve English miles away, in 
the middle of a fertile valley, but the road to it was through a waste 
country of heather and enormous granite rocks, most dreary to the 
eye. It was an old cart-road well worn in between banks of heather 
and thyme, amid which glimmered the little yellow stars of tormentil. 
If one lark sang in the hot (blue air all around them, there sang a 
thousand ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DRAWING OF LOTS. “ONE!” 


Despite his wooden leg, Uncle Ewen pegged forward gallantly, 
but after a few miles he was glad enough to take a seat in a rude 
cart which was jogging along, full of brightly dressed girls, and drawn 
by two little fat oxen. Marcelle, too, found a seat, while the musi- 
cians Alain and“Jannick, with Hoél, Gildas, and the rest, followed 
behind. It was very merry indeed! 

Everywhere along the road Marcelle looked for her lover, but he 
was nowhere to be seen—nor indeed, the maiden thought to herself, 
any man fit to be his peer. 

They had travelled along drowsily for some miles more, and were 
not far from the town—which was now visible in the sunlight before 
them—when Marcelle beheld old Mother Loiz Goron clinging to the 
arm of her son—a powerful-looking youth very plainly attired. As 
they came up, he begged a seat in the cart for his mother, who seemed 
spent with fatigue ; but as they lifted her up, not ungently, she fainted 
away. 

When she recovered she did not speak a word, but sat staring like 
one ina dream. She was very weak and feeble, and the mental 
anxiety and bodily fatigue had been too much for her. Her son 
walked close by the cart’s side, for she still held his hand firmly, and 
would not let it go. 

At last they crossed a rude bridge of wood and entered the district 
town. 

It was the quaintest of little old towns, with odd little houses of 
granite opening on the narrow streets, and old-fashioned churches 
everywhere. Every street was crowded, and every church was full. 
In the market-place, which they soon reached, carts stood full of fresh 
arrivals, wooden stalls were erected for the sale of refreshment, 
crowds of men and women were jostling together, and all sorts of 
scenes were being enacted—from the wailing group surrounding 
some poor woman whose son had drawn a fatal number, down to 
the laughing skirmish of boisterous farm girls with their rude 
admirers. In the corner of the square stood a miserable stone 
building, in front of which strutted the military officials, in their ridi- 
culous fine plumage. This was the Town Hall, within which the 
drawing had already commenced. 

It must be admitted that few signs of discontentment or grief 
appeared on the surface. Everything had been done to impart to 
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the affair the appearance of a gala. Flags were hung out from many 
of the house-roofs, music was heard on all sides, and everywhere old 
soldiers and agents of the Government were circulating among the 
peasantry, treating, chatting, telling stories of the glory of the 
Empire. Many of the young men who were to take their chance 
that day were hopelessly intoxicated ; a wrestling match had begun 
here and there, and blows were given and taken. Of all the 
faces gathered there, only those of the elder women seemed utterly 
despairing. 

Alighting from his cart and heading his little procession, Uncle 
Ewen soon made his way to the Town Hall. Marcelle clung to his 
arm nervously, and still looked on every side for Rohan. 

Corporal Derval was well known, and way was soon made for him. 
The officials, always instructed to treat disabled veterans of the 
Empire with respect, greeted him familiarly, and smiled at his 
attendant band. If his influence had failed, Marcelle’s pretty face 
would have conquered—for a pretty maid is always a power, and 
most of all to the heart of a military Jean Crapaud. 

“ Uncle,” she whispered, as she crossed the threshold under the 
admiring gaze of the “‘ cocked hats”; “ Uncle, Rohan is not here.” 

“Malediction !” cried the old Corporal. “But perhaps he is 
within !” 

As he entered the sacred precincts he took off his hat. Squeezing 
his way, and drawing Marcelle behind him, he was soon in the body 
of the hall. 

It looked very grand and imposing. 

At the upper end of the hall, before a large table on which stood 
the fatal ballot-box,* sat the mayor—a grim, consequential little man 
—with the other magnates of the town, and an officer of the line. 
The mayor had a military look, and wore a blue scarf decorated with 
several orders. Behind him stood a file of gendarmes, all attention. 
At one end of the table sat a clerk with a large open book, ready to 
register against each name as it occurred the numbers as they were 
drawn ; and at the other end stood bareheaded a grizzly sergeant of 
the Grand Army, ready to read the number aloud for the edification 
of the public. 

Each village or hamlet came separately in alphabetical order. As 
the name of each was proclaimed aloud, those men of the village 
whose names were on the list came forward personally or by deputy, 
and drew. 





* In many parts of Brittany the ballot was more primitive, and the tickets were 
enclosed in a simple haz. 
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After this drawing, there was still one solitary chance of escape. 
A week or so later would come the medical examination, when 
those conscripts who were disqualified would be exchanged for those 
whose names came next by number. When the total number from . 
each district had been selected, the Conscription would be over, and 
the conscripts would march. 

Now, the number of men demanded from each hamlet was fixed ; 
so each that came to draw knew the odds against him. From 
Kromlaix the Emperor demanded five-and-twenty conscripts, and 
therefore he who drew any number up to five-and-twenty was 
chosen, while those who drew above that number were free, 
always providing the whole five-and-twenty were pronounced “fit for 
service,” 

The men of Kromlaix had not long to wait before their turn came. 
The neighbouring hamlet of Gochloan was being disposed of, and as 
each name was read, sad or glad comments came from the audience. 
Uncle Ewen surveyed the men critically as they came up one by 
one, while Marcelle still looked everywhere for Rohan Gwenfern. 

At last the officer at the table called out— 

“ Kromlaix !” 

The men of Kromlaix crowded up towards the table, while the 
sergeant rapidly read over the names, including those of Marcelle’s 
brothers, Mikel Grallon, Jannick Goron, and Rohan Gwenfern, among 
a long list of others. 

The crowd near the Corporal trembled, and those whose names 
took alphabetical precedence were shuffled to the front. But the 
old Corporal kept his ground, and stood, with Marcelle beside him 
and his nephews close behind him, in the very front row. 

Now, as we have said, Uncle Ewen was a well-known character, 
and so the sergeant whispered to the officer, and the officer to the: 
mairé, and then all three smiled. : 

“*Good-day, Corporal !” said the maire nodding. 

He knew his cue well, and he was not the man to overlook or 
snub one of Napoleon’s veterans. 

The Corporal saluted, and reddened with pride as he looked. 
round on his party. 

“You are welcome,” said the mazre again, “and I see you bring 
us an old soldier’s best gift—a nosegay of brave lads for the 
Emperor. But who is that pretty girl at your side? Surely sie is. 
not upon the lists !” 

At this all laughed, and Marcelle blushed, while the Corporal 
explained— 
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‘She is*my niece, m'’sieu, and these are her brothers, whose names 
are down.” 

The magnate nodded, and the business proceeded. Name after 
name was called out, and number after number read aloud, while 
each man came back from the table and rejoined his friends. Many 
came back quite merry, and, strange to say, many of those who had 
drawn fatal numbers—those under twenty-five—laughed loudest, 
from sheer indifference or simple despair. 

“ Alain Derval !” 

Forward stepped Alain, having handed over his whistle to Jannick. 
He saluted the authorities, and thrust his hand rapidly into the 
ballot-box, while Uncle Ewen, watching intently, drew himself up 
his full height, and set himself still firmer upon his legs. 

Alain drew out his paper, read it rapidly, and without moving a 
muscle of his countenance, handed it to the Sergeant. 

“ Alain Derval—one hundred and seventy-three !” 

Alain came back with real or assumed disappointment on his face. 

“Just my luck,” he whispered to Marcelle ; “I would rather have 
been drawn !” 

“ Gildas Derval !” 

The gigantic twin of that name stepped forward, while those at the 
table surveyed his proportions with admiration. 

“ What a man !” whispered the maire to his neighbour. 

The veteran watched with a grim smile, while Gildas phlegma- 
tically drew his number, and read it quietly. Having read it, he 
scowled, and did not seem well pleased; but he shrugged his 
shoulders as he handed it to the Sergeant. 

“ Gildas Derval—sixteen /” 

“ Vive ? Empereur !” said the Corporal, while Marcelle uttered a 
little cry. Gildas came slouching back, and when the Corporal 
shook him by the hand evinced little enthusiasm. “But I don’t 
care,” he said, “if they draw Hoél also !” 

“ Hoél Derval !” 

The second twin strode out, and as if eager to know his fate, 
dipped quickly into the box. 

A moment afterwards the Sergeant cried— 

“ Hoél Derval—twenty-seven !” 

The Corporal started, Marcelle drew a deep breath. Hoél him- 
self looked dumfounded. Twenty-seven was all very well if the 
whole previous twenty-five passed the medical inspection ; but that 
was scarcely possible. So Hoél came back and joined Gildas, with 
a nervous grin. 
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There was a slight pause here, the clerks writing busily in their 
books ; and Marcelle whispered eagerly to her uncle— 

“ Uncle Ewen !—it is very strange, but Rohan is not here. What 
is to be done? He will be blamed, and perhaps punished.” 

The Corporal paused. : 

“There is but one way !—I will draw for him !” 

Marcelle looked dowm for a moment, then said quickly— 

“No, let me/—He made me promise to do so if he did not 
come.” 

“ Corbleu !” cried the Corporal. ‘“ But they will laugh” 

“Hush !” said Marcelle. 

Business was brisk again, and the Sergeant read out loudly— 

“ Jannick Goron !” 

Goron stepped forward from the crowd, while his infirm mother, 
white as death, was held forcibly but gently back. He was very 
pale, and his hand trembled ever so slightly. He drew forth his 
paper, and without opening it, was about, in his nervousness, to hand 
it to the Sergeant. 

*“ Read it first !” the Sergeant said. 

The man, with one pathetic glance at his mother, opened, and 
read in a low voice : 

“Two hundred !” 

“Jannick Goron—ftwo hundred /” said the stentorian tones. 

Through a blinding mist of joyful tears Goron strode back to his 
mother, who had fainted away at the good news. Nota soul there 
begrudged the loving and dutiful son his good luck. 

“ Mikel Grallon !” 

The fisherman came forward nervously, cap in hand. He was 
very white, and his little fox’s eyes twinkled with dread. He bowed 
somewhat servilely to the authorities, and stood hesitating. 

“ Draw, my man !” 

Grallon had drawn before, and had always been lucky ; this did 
not lessen his present alarm. 

“ Mikel Grallon—*inety-nine /” 

Grallon slipped back to the crowd, and looked delightedly at 
Marcelle, as if seeking her sympathy in his good fortune. But 
Marcelle was deathly pale, and with her eyes fixed intently on the 
box, was praying to herself. 

There was another pause ; then, loud and distinct, the name— 

“ Rohan Gwenfern !” 

No one stirred. The Corporal looked at his niece, she at him. 

“Rohan Gwenfern !” repeated the voice. 
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‘Where is the man ?” asked the maire, pausing and frowning. 

The Corporal stepped forward with Marcelle. 

“‘ My nephew is not here, m’sieu; he is indisposed ; but either I 
or my niece will draw in his name.” 

“What sayst thou, little one?” said the maire. ‘“ His sweetheart, 
perhaps ?” 

“T am his cousin,” said Marcelle simply. * 

“ And cousin in good French, little one, means often sweetheart 
too! Well, thou shalt draw for him, and bring him luck !” 

All the grim officials looked on graciously as Marcelle put her 
pretty hand into the box. She let it stay there so long that the 
officers smiled. 

She was still praying. 

“Come !” said the officer, stroking his moustache and nodding 
encouragingly. ¢ 

She drew forth a paper, and handed it to the Corporal, who opened 
it, read it with a stare, and uttered his usual oath. 

“ Read, Corporal !” said the officer, while Marcelle looked wildly 
at her uncle. 

“‘It.is incredible !” cried Uncle Ewen, with another astonished 
stare. “ One!’ 

He handed the paper over. 

“ROHAN GWENFERN — ONE!” shouted the Sergeant, while 
Marcelle clung to her uncle and hid her face upon his arm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A DAY AT SEA. 


Hap the Corporal and his party, as they paused in the centre of 

Kromlaix on their way to St. Gurlott, turned their eyes oceanward and 
carefully searched the water, they might have perceived far out to 
sea a black speck, now visible, now hidden in the deep trough of the 
waves. This black speck was a boat—a small fishing-boat with a red 
lugsail, which, with the peak set, and the rudder fastened to leeward, 
rocked to and fro softly, now “lying-to” admirably, again falling off 
and running along with the calm breath of the morning breeze. 
, In the stern sat a man, restless-eyed yet plunged in thought ; 
sometimes looking eagerly towards the shore, where the cold morning 
light glimmered along the crags and on the sparkling roofs of the 
village ; at others turning his gaze wistfully seaward, where far away 
on the dim horizon line some white-sailed argosy of England might 
be dimly seen creeping along to the west. 
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Rohan Gwenfern had risen before light, and launching the little 
craft, had urged it, with sail and oar, out to sea, until, at a distance 
of several miles from land, with the sea surrounding him on every 
side, he could breathe freely and feel comparatively secure. Rocking 
thus, he saw the village awaken—marked the grey smoke gradually 
arise to heaven—saw bright movements here and there as of folk 
astir—and caught faintly the sound of music, mingled with far-off 
inland cries. He had seen such a picture often, but never with such 
emotions as this day ; he had seen it before with a sweet indifference, 
but now he saw it with a sickening fascination. 

His hair was wild around a face haggard with many sleepless 
nights ; his eyes bloodshot, his brows contracted ; but nothing could 
destroy or even mar the superb beauty of the man. The broad 
dreamy brow, the beautiful brooding eyes, the firm yet mobile smile, 
were all there, preserving the leonine likeness. There was no 
ferocity in his look, but something even more dangerous—the 
strength of a righteous and unconquerable will. 

Yet the man shivered as if with fear ; and looked all round him as 
if expecting to see some unearthly pursuer upspring from the waves ; 
and laughed to himself, sometimes almost hysterically ; and wore 
such a weary, waiting, listening, expectant look, as poor hunted 
beasts wear when they catch from far away the murmur of voices and 
the sound of coming feet. 

Well, he had thought it all over, again and yet again, and the more 
he had thought, the more his soul had arisen in determination and in 
dread. He knew his name was at last on the lists of the Con- 
scription ; he knew that the fatal day had broken, and that before 
night he would hear his doom; and he knew also that his part 
was chosen—if the worst happened, as he feared, resistance to the 
death. 

He knew with what a power he would be contending. He knew 
that his country, his fellow-villagers, his own relations, even, perhaps, 
Marcelle, would be against him ; but this did not shake his resolve in 
the least. He would not serve the Monster of his abhorrence: he 
would rather die. 

It would be most tedious and difficult to describe the long series 
of thoughts and emotions which had awakened in Rohan Gwenfern’s 
heart his horror and dread of public War ; we can do no more than 
glance again rapidly at the history of his mind. To begin with, he 
was a man whose life had been very solitary, and in whom solitude, 
instead of developing morbid introspections, had strengthened the 
natural instincts of pity and affection. Combined with his extraor- 
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dinary enjoyment of physical freedom, he possessed a unique sym- 
pathy with and attraction for things which were free like himself. 
He hated bloodshed in any form, and his daily creed was peace— 
peace to the good God overhead, to man and woman, to the gentle 
birds that built their nests in the crags, to the black seals that came 
near to him in the caves and looked at him with human eyes. His 
immense physical strength had never been exerted for any evil, and 
even at the inland wrestling matches—whither he had sometimes 
gone with his gigantic cousins—he had never fought brutally or 
cruelly. That he rejoiced in his strength is unquestionable ; but he 
had the affections of a man, as well as the magnanimity of powerful 
animals. 

Courage of a certain sort he did not lack; that we have 
shown already. He had no equal in daring among the cliffs or 
upon the sea ; and his constant explorations, which made him familiar 
with every secret of that craggy coast, showed even a more adven- 
turous spirit. Yet, the fact is not to be denied, the mere dread 
of being drawn for the Conscription paralysed him with /ea7—filled 
his heart with the sick horror cowards feel—seemed to touch the 
inmost springs of his enormous strength, and make him tremble to 
the very soul. 

Prejudices, passions, and affections such as Rohan Gwenfern felt 
do not grow naturally in a peasant’s breast. Fine as the man was 
by nature, he would never have felt the subtleties of either love or 
terror, the ecstasies of either freedom or fear, if he had never known 
Master Arfoll. 

Fresh from the teachings of the poor distracted curé, Father Rol- 
land’s predecessor, Rohan had encountered this other instructor, this 
peripatetic of the fields and crags. Many a strange lesson had he 
received secretly while sitting under some lonely dolmen, or in some 
bright nook on the shore. He had heard the low cadences of the 
Psalms mingled with strange tales of the Time of Terror, and had 
followed in his mind, perhaps during the same hour, the mystery of 
the birth of Jesus and the horror of the death of Marat. 

It was thus that Master Arfoll sowed his seeds. 

For the most part they fell on barren soil—on soulless natures 
that could not comprehend. Sometimes, and notably in this instance, 
they bore fruit that astonished the sower; for soon Rohan’s abomi- 
nation of tyranny and bloodshed equalled that of Arfoll himself, and 
in the end his horror of the Napoleonic Phantom became deeper 
than that of any living man. 

And the more that Rohan’s thoughts grew, the more food they 
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received. As in a glass darkly, he got bloody glimpses of the history 
of society ; he saw the white luminous feet of a Redeemer passing 
over the waters of a world yet unredeemed ; he heard the terrible 
persifiage of Voltaire and the emotional Deism of Rousseau, trans- 
lated for him by his teacher into pleasant Brezonec ; he was taught 
to comprehend the sins of kings and the righteousness of revolutions , 
he learned to loathe Robespierre and to love Lafayette. This influence 
from the world without deepened instead of lessening his enthusiasm 
of physical freedom. Suspended from the highest Kromlaix crag, 
swimming in the darkest under-cavern where the seals breed, rocking 
on the waters, he enjoyed his liberty the more because he learned 
that it was unique. He pictured himself vistas of enslaved genera- 
tions led by mad and cruel leaders to misery and death, and he 
thanked the good God who made him a widow’s only son. 

Slowly, year by year, under Master Arfoll’s occasional instructions, 
he became conscious that Humanity, in the failure of the French 
revolution, had lost the mightiest of its chances; that instead of 
the holy Goddess of Freedom, a mighty Force was dominating France 
and all the world. With his own eyes, year by year, he had seen 
the Angel of the Conscription passing over Kromlaix and mark- 


ing the doors with blood for a sign; with his own ears, year after 
year, he had heard the widows wail and the children weep ; with 
his own soul and his own reason, still more strongly as every year 
advanced, he had appraised the ruling Force as the Abominable, 
and had prayed, while yet rejoicing in his strength and freedom, 
for the martyrs of the Consulate and Empire. 

And now perhaps his turn had come! 


What mighty, what loving arms are those of the great calm sea! 
What a soft beating is this of its solemn heart, as it lifts us in its 
arms and rocks us on its breast! The stormy spirit of Rohan 
grew hushed, as he rose and fell in the stillness of the morning 
light. 

The freedom of the waters was with him, and he breathed now 
securely. Asa floating seagull, now hidden, now visible, the boat 
rose and fell on the great smooth waves. 

He heard the tinkling of the chapel bell, he saw the village astir, 
he caught the hum of music. Then all was still. 

As the hours rolled on, the sea-breeze rose a little, and he let the 
boat run close to the wind. His eye sparkled and his sense of 
freedom increased. He almost forgot his fear in the delight of the 
rapid motion. 

, a 
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Midday came, and still he was upon the water. By this time he 
had reached a great patch of glassy calm, covered with black 
masses of guillemots and shearwaters thick as floated seaweed, over 
which the great gulls sailed and the small terns hovered and 
screamed. As the boat crept in among them, no bird was disturbed ; 
he might almost have reached them with his hand. He leant over the 
boat’s side, and suddenly, like a lightning flash, he saw the innumer- 
able legions of the herring pass, followed closely by the dark shadows 
of the predatory fishes, from the lesser dogfish to the non-tropical 
shark. ‘There was a tremor and a trouble of life all below him; 
above him and around him, the tremor and trouble too. 

As he hung over and gazed, sick fancies possessed him. In the 
numberless creatures of the ocean he seemed to see the passing of 
great armies, pursued by mighty legions mad with blood. The 
mystery and the horror of the Deep troubled him, and he threw up 
his face to the sunlight. And the predatory birds were killing and 
feeding, the porpoises were rolling over and over in slow pursuit of 
food, and half a mile off, a bottle-nosed whale rose, spouted, and 
sunk. 

Before now, it had all seemed most beautiful and pleasant ; now 
it seemed very cruel and dreadful. He was face to face with the 
law of life, that one thing should prey upon another ; and here, in 
the deepness of his own personal dread, he realised almost for the 
first time the quiet cruelty of Nature. 

Calmer thoughts ensued. After all, he might not be drawn, though 
the chances were against him, and the Conscription, he knew, had a 
mysterious knack of picking out the strongest men. God might be 
good, and spare him yet. Then he went over in his mind the names 
of fellow-villagers who, like Mikel Grallon, had escaped again and 
again, though their names had been repeatedly upon the lists. He 
was yet perhaps too free, and had been so recently too happy, to 
feel as acutely as Master Arfoll the pangs of others. His emotion 
was just now that of a strong animal surrounded, rather than that of 
a beneficent man feeling for his fellows. It did not even occur to 
him that his escape would be another man’s doom; these were 
subtleties of sympathy he had yet to learn in sorrow. It was a day 
of anguish and horrible uncertainty. If he knew his fate he would 
be prepared, but he could not know it yet. He must wait and 
wait. 

He had been accustomed to go for long days without food, and 
this day he neither ate nor drank. All his hunger and thirst were 
in his eyes, watching the land. And lo! as chief cynosure in the 
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prospect, he saw the black Menhir, like some fatal and imperial 
form towering over Kromlaix, and warning him away from home. 

The day declined. A land breeze rose again, and he beat for a 
mile against it, towards the land; and now the sun had declined so 
far that the purple shadow of the boat ran beside him on the sea, and 
Kromlaix was glistening in the rays of the afternoon sun, and he 
could see the stone Christ standing piteous, high up on the hill. 

Suddenly he started and listened, like a wild beast afraid. Then 
he stood up in the boat and gazed eagerly up the hill, where the 
sunlight illumined the old church and the white road at its gate. 
He was alone; not another boat was upon the water but his own. 
The whole village seemed deserted and still. From inland, how- 
ever, he had caught the sound of music and of human voices. 

Yes, they were now quite audible; they were coming ; his fate was 
known. He shuddered and shivered. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer ; he recognised the sound of the diniou and the voices of men 
singing the national song. 

He waited and waited, listening and watching, until he saw the 
crowd coming over the hill :—Conscripts marching about half-mad 
with wine, fishermen and villagers shouting, girls in bright-coloured 
raiment running and laughing, the diniou playing, many singing. 
Over the hill they came, and up to the church gate, and the little 
curé came out and blessed them, asking the news meanwhile. Rohan 
could see it all. He could recognise the curé’s black figure among 
the crowd. 

Then they came flying downhill. 

His first impulse had been to land and meet them. Strange to 
say, eager as he had been all day to know the day’s proceedings— 
whether his name had been drawn at all in his absence, if so, who 
had drawn in his name, and whether his number was lucky or fatal— 
eager as he had been to know all this, he now shuddered to hear it. 
The closer the crowd came, the louder the noise grew, the more his 
heart sickened within him. He saw the children and old women 
coming out to the house doors, he heard the little village gradually 
growing busy, he watched the crowd from the town as they marched 
down nearer and nearer, he heard the murmur of many voices. 

Then, instead of hastening to land, he turned his boat’s head 
round, and ran, with a free sheet, out again to sea. 


Night had quite fallen, and the lights of Kromlaix were twinkling 
like stars on the water’s edge, when Rohan Gwenfern ran his boat 
into the little creek below his mother’s house. 
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All was still here, though a confused murmur came from the 
village. 

He drew the boat up the shingle by means of a wooden windlass 
and rope, placed there for the purpose, and put it safely above high- 
water mark. Then, still keeping in the shadow of the crags, he 
approached the door of his home. 

As he came nearer, a sound of voices fell upon his ears. He 
stopped, listening, and while doing so, he became conscious of dark 
figures congregated round the door. He hesitated for a moment ; 
then summoning up all his resolution, strode on. 

In another minute he found himself surrounded by an eager 
crowd, and as the light from the door fell upon his face, all uttered a 
shout. 

“Here he is at last !” cried a voice, which he recognised as that 
of Mikel Grallon. 

Then another, that of Gildas Derval, cried in stentorign tones : 

“ Vive l Empereur /—and cheers for NUMBER ONE!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“THE KING OF THE CONSCRIPTS.” 


Waite the shouts still rang in his ears and the diniou began to 
play up outside, Rohan pushed his way into the cottage. The 
moment he crossed the threshold he saw the kitchen was full of men 
and women, in the midst of whom, with his back to the fire, stood 
Corporal Derval declaiming. 

On a form close to the fire, with her face covered with her apron 
and her body rocking to and fro in agony, sat the mother, weeping 
silently ; and round her gathered, some crouching at her feet, 
others bending over her and talking volubly, several sympathising 
women. 

The scene explained itself in one flash, and Rohan Gwenfern 
knew his fate; but pale as death, he strode across the floor to his 
mother’s side. 

As he went he was greeted with cries articulate and inarticulate. 
The Corporal ceased declaiming, the mother threw the apron off her 
face and reached out quivering hands to her son. | 

“Rohan ! Rohan !” 

Scarcely looking at his mother, Rohan sternly addressed the 
others. 

“What is the matter? What brings you all here ?” 
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Many tongues answered him, but in the confusion few were intel- 
ligible. 

“Silence!” cried the Corporal, frowning fiercely. ‘Silence all ! 
Listen, Rohan! I will tell thee all that has taken place. Maledic- 
tion! these women—they make one deaf! They say I bring thee 
bad news, but that is false, as I tell them. Thy name has been 
drawn, and thou art to serve the Emperor—that is all !” 

“No, no!” cried Mother Gwenfern—‘“he cannot go! If he 
goes I shall die !” 

“* Nonsense, mother!” said the Corporal. “Thou wilt live and 
see him back covered with glory. Ha, ha, boy, thou wilt make 
a grenadier ; the Emperor loves the tall fellows, and thou wilt soon 
be corporal. Shake hands with thy cousin Gildas. He is drawn too.” 

Gildas, who had entered by this time, approached, holding out his 
hand with a feeble hiccup. It was clear that he had been drinking 
deep, for his eyes were glazed and his legs most unsteady. 

Without noticing the outstretched hand, Rohan glared all round. 

“Is this true ?” he panted. ‘“ Tell me—some one who is soder /” 

The Corporal scowled. Jannick Goron came forward quietly and 
put his hand on Rohan’s shoulder. They were old friends and com- 
panions. 

“Tt is all over, as they say. God has been good to me and my 
mother, but thou art drawn.” 

There was a general murmur of condolence from the old women, 
and a wail from Mother Gwenfern. Like one dazed, stupefied, now his 
fate had come, Rohan stood silent. Several men flocked round him, 
some sympathetically, others with jests and laughter. Just then 
Jannick gave a comic scream with his bagpipes, and there was a loud 
roar of merriment, in which even the conscripts joined. 

“ Hands away !” cried Rohan fiercely, thrusting out his arms, and 
adding while the men shrank back before him, “ It is false! you are 
doing this to make a jest of me! How can I be drawn? I was not 
there !” 

The Corporal, who, like the rest, had imbibed a little, replied, with 
a wink at the conscripts— 

“Oh yes, that is all very well, but the Emperor is not to be done 
in that way, mon garz. More shame for one to be skulking in a 
corner when he should be standing forth likea man! Thank thy 
good fortune that thou hadst a brave uncle there to represent thee 
and explain thy absence. It is all right! Vive 7Empereur !” 

Rohan quivered through all his powerful frame, and glared at his 
uncle, 
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“It is the will of God,” said an old woman, aside. 

“Thou hast drawn in my name!” cried Rohan. 

Uncle Ewen nodded, but proceeded to explain. 

“Thou wast not there, mon garz. Thy duty called thee, but thou 
wast elsewhere. Well, I would have drawn for thee, but my pretty 
Marcelle was there, and she craved sore to draw, saying thou 
hadst bidden her do so if thou wast away. Cordleu/ how they 
smiled when the little one came forward and put her hand into 
the great box. She groped about for a long time—like this !— 
and I thought to myself ‘Pard/eu/ she is feeling about for the 
lucky number.’ ‘Courage!’ cried m’sieu le maire, and she drew it 
out !” 

“ Marcelle ?” 

“Have I not said so, mon garz/ Ah, she is a brave little one, 
and brings luck both to thee and to the Emperor. Thou shouldst 
be proud! Thou art at the head of all in Kromlaix! Thou art 
King of the Conscripts !—and all through the little hand that drew 
for thee and pulled out ‘number one’ !” 

“ Rohan Gwenfern—number one /” roared Gildas, mimicking the 
tones of the Sergeant of the lists. There was a laugh, and Jannick 
again performed his ridiculous squeak on the diniou. 

The drink had circulated freely, and the conscripts, whatever 
their secret feelings might be, were publicly uproarious. Gathering 
round the door, and flocking into the room, they loudly called on 
‘Rohan to join them, Gildas most vehemently of all. But there was 
no real joy or enthusiasm there. No woman smiled, and many 
wept bitterly. 

Suddenly the cries without increased, and into the house flocked 
a troop of young girls singing the national hymn. At their head, 
Marcelle. 

Pale with excitement, with one hectic spot burning on either 
cheek, she entered the chamber; then, seeing Rohan, she paused 
suddenly, and looked at him with questioning eyes. 

He had not stirred or spoken from that moment when he had 
uttered Marcelle’s name ; he had heard the Corporal declaim, and 
the conscripts cry, in a horrid stupefaction. Now, when Marcelle 
entered, he only turned his eyes rapidly towards her, then averted 
them, and grew more deadly pale. 

' A hard struggle had gone on in the heart of the girl. When 
first she had drawn the fatal number she had been horrified and 
stupefied. Then she had reasoned with herself, and her adoration 
for the Emperor had risen up in her heart, until, carried away by 
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her uncle’s enthusiasm, she forgot her self-reproach, and determined 
to act an heroic part in all the scenes which were to follow. 

Few of the conscripts had taken their ill luck personally to heart, 
and she did not calculate for any extraordinary resistance on the part 
of Rohan. True, she had often heard him express his loathing of 
warfare and of the Conscription ; but then, so had the other men of 
Kromlaix ; and yet, when the hour came and they were called, they 
made merry and went. 

** Look, Rohan !” she cried, holding up in her hand a rosette with 
a long coloured streamer. “Look! I have brought it for thee /” 

Every one of the conscripts wore a similar badge, and the old 
Corporal, to complete the picture, had stuck one upon his own 
breast. All cheered as Marcelle advanced. 

Rohan looked up wildly. 

“Keep back! Do not touch me!” he cried, with outstretched 
arm. 

“Hear him !” derisively called Mikel Grallon. 

“The boy is mad!” cried the Corporal. 

“Rohan, do you not understand?” cried Marcelle, terrified by 
her lover’s look. “I drew for thee as I was bidden, and though I 
did not wish thee to go, God has arranged it all, and thou wilt serve 
the good Emperor with Gildas and the rest. Thou art not angry, 
my cousin, that itis so? I had it from thine own lips, and I drew 
in thy name, and thou art King of the Conscripts, and this is thy 
badge. Let me fasten it now upon thy breast !” 

From the pocket of her embroidered apron she drew a needle and 
thread and came nearer. He did not stir, but his features worked 
convulsively; his eyes were still fixed upon the ground. In a 
moment her soft fingers had attached the rosette to his jacket. 

Another cheer rose, and the Corporal nodded, as much as to say, 
“ That is good !” 

“And now—forward !” cried the Corporal. ‘We will drink his 
health.” 

There was a movement towards the door, but suddenly Rohan 
started as if from a trance, and cried in a voice of thunder— 

“Stay !” 

All stood listening. Mother Gwenfern crept close and gripped his 
hand. 

“You are all mad, I think, and I seem going mad too. What 
is this you tell me about a Conscription and an Emperor? I do not 
understand. I only know you are mad, and that my uncle there is 
maddest of all. You say that my name is drawn, and that I must 
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go to be killed or to kill? I tell you only God can draw my name, 
and I will not stir one foot, I—never, never. Hell seize your 
Emperor! Hell swallow up him and his Conscription! I commit 
him as I commit this badge you have given me—to the flame, to the 
flame !” 

Furious to frenzy, he tore the rosette from his breast, and cast it 
into the fire. There was a loud murmur, and Mother Gwenfern wailed 
aloud. 

“ Hush, mother !” he said ; then turning again to the conscripts and 
to the Corporal he cried: “ Your Emperor can kill me, but he cannot 
compel me to be a soldier. Before God, I deny his right to summon 
me to fight for him, for he is a Devil. If every man of France had 
my heart, he would not reign another day, for he would have no 
army, no sheep to lead to the slaughter. Go to your Emperor and 
do his bloody work—I shall remain at home.” 

All this time he had not once turned his eyes.on Marcelle. She 
now approached him again crying— 

“Rohan ! for God’s sake be silent! These are foolish words.” 

Still he did not look at her or answer her. Gildas Derval broke in 
with a coarse oath— 

“It seems to me that there is only one word for my cousin Rohan. 
He is un lache/” 

Rohan started, but controlling himself, looked quietly at the 
speaker. By this time the old Corporal, who had stood per- 
fectly paralysed with amazement and indignation, recovered his 
breath. 

** Attention !” he cried aloud, purple with passion. “Gildas is 
right, and Rohan Gwenfern is a coward, but he is something more. 
He is a choun, and he blasphemes. Listen, you who are going to fight 
like men for your country. This man is a /éche, a choun, and he 
blasphemes. Mother Gwenfern, thy son is accurst! Marcelle, thy 
cousin is a dog! He has spoken words treasonable and damnable—he 
has cursed the holy name of our father the Emperor. And yet he 
lives !” 

The scene had now grown terrible. Rohan stood erect facing his 
uncle and his other antagonists, but still clasping his mother’s hand. 
Mother Gwenfern, poor woman, could not bear to hear such words 
uttered of her son, and she cried through her tears— 

“ Ewen Derval, you are wicked to speak so of my boy !” 

“Hush, mother !” 

The momentary storm was over, and Rohan stood now subdued, 
but still terrible. 
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“ Attention !” again cried the Corporal. “We will be charitable 
—perhaps the boy is not well, is under a charm—we will try to think 
so, my braves. He may come to-morrow and ask forgiveness of the 
good Emperor, and pray to be allowed to join you others who fight 
for your country. ‘If not, mark you, we will come to fetch him ; he 
shall not disgrace us without a cause. He thinks he is very strong, 
but what is a man’s strength against ours, against the Emperor’s ? I tell 
you we will hunt him down if need be—like a fox, like a dog ; and 
look you, I his uncle will lead you on. . . . Yes, Mother Loiz, I will 
lead them on! . . . With or without his will he will join you, 
remember that; and if he goes unwillingly, may the first bullet in 
his first battle find him out and strike the coward down !” 

Rohan said nothing, but still stood with a ghastly smile upon his 
firm-set face. Words were useless now, since the terrible hour had 
come. There was a dead silence, during which the men gazed 
savagely enough at the revolter. Then Marcelle crept up, and stood 
between Rohan and her uncle. 

“Your words are too hard, Uncle Ewen, and you do not under- 
stand. Rohan did not mean all he said; he spoke in passion, and 
then men do not utter their right minds. And he is no coward, but 
a brave man—yes, the bravest here !” 

At this there was a general groan. 

“Silence, Marcelle !” said the Corporal. 

“T will not be silent, for it is my fault, and it is I that have 
brought bad luck to my cousin. Rohan, wilt thou forgive me? I 
prayed it might not be so, but God has willed it—God and his saints, 
who will watch over you when you go to war !” 

Rohan looked sadly into the girl’s face, and when he saw the wet 
eyes, the quivering lips, his heart was stirred. He took her hand and 
kissed it before them all. 

An ill-favoured face was suddenly thrust forward between them. 

“It is a pity, is it not,” cried Mikel Grallon, “to see a pretty girl 
wasting all her comfort on a coward, when” 

He did not complete the sentence, for as a lion lifts up its paw 
and annihilates some impertinent mouse, so Rohan, scarcely stirring 
his frame, stretched out his hands and smote the speaker down. 
Grallon fell like a log. A wild cry arose from all the men, the 
women screamed, Marcelle shrank back aghast, and Rohan strode to 
the door, pushing his way out. 

“Seize him! hold him ! kill him !” cried many voices. 

“ Arrest him !” cried the Corporal. 

But Rohan hurled his opponents right and left like so many 
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ninepins. They fell back and gasped. Gildas and Hoél rushed 
forward, their great frames shaking with wrath. Rohan turned sud- 
denly and faced them at the door, but in a moment they were upon 
him, hurling themselves forward like two huge battering-rams. It 
was only for a moment that Rohan hesitated, remembering that his 
opponents were his cousins and the brothers of Marcelle. Then 
with a dexterous trick well known in Brittany he tripped up the huge 
Hoél and grappled with the huge Gildas. Now, Gildas was at no 
time quite a match for Rohan, and just now he was half seas over ; 
so in another moment he lay shrieking and cursing by the side of his 
brother. ' 

Then Rohan turned his white face rapidly on Marcelle, and passed 
unmolested out into the darkness. 


Late that night the little curé, or vicar, sat in the vicarage before a 
snug fire. His room was furnished with an oaken table, straw- 
bottomed chairs, and a bed with dark serge curtains, and ornamented 
by rude pictures of saints and a black ebony cross on a stand, before 
which was a low frie-dieu. The little curé was reading, not his 
breviary, but a strongly spiced history of the power of the Church 
previous to the Revolution, when a loud knock came to the door. 

Directly afterwards the old serving-woman showed ina man, whom 
Father Rolland recognised at a glance as Rohan Gwenfern. 

The moment they were alone Rohan, who was pale as death, 
approaching the cwré and leaning his hand upon the table, said in a 
low, emphatic, yet respectful voice, “ Father Rolland, I have come 
to ask your help.” 

The priest stared, but closing his book and motioning to a chair, 
said— 

“Sit down.” 

Rohan shook his head, and continued to stand. 

“‘T have been drawn for the Conscription. My own hand did not 
draw the fatal number, and I might perhaps protest, for I was absent 
at the drawing; but it would be equal—I knew from the first there 
could be no escape. The Emperor chooses the strong, and I am 
strong. But my mind is made up, Father Rolland. I shall never 
goto war. I have thought it over and over; I will rather die. You 
open your eyes amazed, as if you did not understand. Well, under- 
stand this—I revolt, I will not become a soldier. That is as certain 
as death, as unchangeable as the grave.” 

Father Rolland had encountered such cases before—many a 
weeping mother and miserable son had come to him for advice—but 
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none had spoken like this man. They had come in tears, and gone 
in tears, resigned. This man, on the contrary, though under dreadful 
exeitement, was tearless, proud, almost arrogant. He stood erect, 
and his eye never once quailed as it met the priest’s. 

Father Rolland raised his shoulders and rubbed his hands 
together. 

“You are drawn ?—I am sorry for you, my poor Rohan, but you 
will have to submit.” 

“ There is no exemption ?” 

“ None.” 

‘* Although I am my mother’s only son?” 

“Ah, that is nothing now. Even the lame and deformed are 
called upon this time. It is hard, but the Emperor must have men.” 

There was a pause, during which Rohan looked fixedly at the 
priest, to the latter’s great discomfort. At last he spoke. 

“Very well, Father Rolland. You have heard my decision. The 
Emperor will not spare me, my countrymen will not help me. So I 
have come to you.” 

“To me!” 

“To you. You area holy man. You profess to give absolution, 
to prepare the souls of the dead, to represent God on earth. I 
appeal against the Emperor to your God, your Christ crucified. I 
say to Him and to you that war is abominable, that the Emperor is a 
devil, that France is a shambles. I will keep your God’s command- 
ment—that is, I will do no murder. I will not obey the Emperor— 
that is, I refuse to do wickedness because I am tempted by the 
Devil. Your God is a God of Peace. Your Christ died rather 
than raise His hand against His enemies. You say your God lives, 
your Christ reigns. Let Him help me now! It is for His help that 
I have come.” 

It was difficult to tell whether the speaker’s manner was quite 
serious or partly ironical; his tone certainly seemed despairingly 
aggressive. He stood quite still, always deathly pale, and his voice 
did not tremble. Father Rolland was staggered. He himself was 
no particular friend to the Emperor, but such words seemed dreadful 
under the circumstances. He answered good-naturedly but firmly, 
with scothing waves of the hand— 

“My son, you should be on your knees when you come asking 
help from God. To the contrite heart, to the spirit that comes in 
humility and prayer, He grants much—perhaps all. It seems to me 


you are angry. It is not in anger that Christ should be sought— 
hem !” 
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Rohan answered at once, in the same tone. 

“I know that; I have heard it often before. Well, I have prayed 
often, but to-night my knees will not bend. Let me ask you, Father 
Rolland—you who are a good man, with a heart for the poor—is it 
right that these wars should take place ? is it right that five hundred 
thousand men should have perished as they did with last year’s 
snow ? is it right that the Emperor should now call for nearly four 
hundred thousand more? That is not all. Are not men brothers? 
Was not that proved in Paris? Is it right for brothers to murder 
each other, to torture each other, to wade in each other’s blood to 
the ankles? If all this is right, then, mark you, Christ is wrong, and 
there is no place left in the world for your God !” 

This was terrible. The curé started up violently and cried aloud— 

“No blasphemy !” 

Then standing before the fire and putting on a severe look, he 
continued— 

“You do not understand these things. I do not say that you 
have no cause for complaint, but as to what you say, there has 
always been war, and it is in the Book of God. Men are quarrel- 
some, look you ; so are nations ; and a-nation or a man, it is all one. 
If a man struck you, mon garz, would you not strike him again ? 
And you would. be defending your rights? Well, a nation has rights 
as well as you.” 

Rohan smiled strangely. 

“Ts that what your Christ says? Did he not say rather, If a man 
smite thee on one cheek, hold up to him the other ?” 

The priest coughed and looked confused ; then he cried— 

“That is the letter, mon garz, but we must look to the spirit. 
Ah, yes, the spirit is the thing! Now, we are alone, and I will tell 
you honestly I do not love the Emperor; he has been rough with 
the Holy Father, and he is not a King by Divine Right ; but there 
he is, and we must obey, all of us—the Church as well as you others. 
I will give another quotation, my Rohan. ‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s.’ 
Now, this is the way to look at it. Your soul belongs to God, and 
He will watch over it ; but as for your perishable body, it belongs in 
the meantime to—humph !—well, to Czesar—in other words to the 
Emperor !” 

Rohan did not_immediately reply, but walked slowly up and down 
the room. 

The little curé, thinking to calm him, said in a low solemn voice— 

Let us pray!” 
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Rohan started. 

“To whom ?” he asked in a hollow voice. 

“To the good God.” 

“To whom my soul belongs ? ” 

“Ah, yes. Amen!” 

The priest crossed himself and approached the Arie-dieu. 

“ But not my body?” 

“‘ Not thy body, which is dust.” 

The priest was about to sink upon his knees, when Rohan placed 
his strong hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Not to-night, Father Rolland. I have heard enough. I know 
now you cannot help me.” 

“‘ How is that, my son? Come, prayer will soothe your troubled 
spirit, and let you hear the still voice of God.” 

“No, I cannot pray ; least of all to Him.” 

** What !” 

“Do not be angry, Father Rolland ; I am not to be won by fear. 
You are a good man, but your God is not for this world, and it is 
this world that I love.” 

“That is sin.” 

“Father, I love my life, and my strength, and the woman that is 
in my heart, and my mother—all these I love; and peace. You 
call my body dust ; well, it is precious to me; and my soul says, 
‘Other men, too, feel their bodies precious,’ and I have sworn 
never to do any murder at any man’s bidding. I will defend myself 
if I can, that is all ; defence may be righteous. Good night.” 

He was at the door, when Father Rolland, whose humanity was 
large, and who really detested to behold suffering of any sort, cried 
eagerly— 

“Stay ! stay ! my poor boy, I will assist you if I can.” 

“You cannot,” replied Rohan; “nor can your God, Father 
Rolland. He died long ago, and He will never come again. It is 
the Emperor who rules the world, not He.” 

Before another word could be uttered, Rohan was gone. The 
little curé sank into a chair, and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 


At that very hour, while Father Rolland and Rohan Gwenfern 
were talking together, Marcelle Derval was on her knees in the 
little chamber already described. 

She was alone, the poor weeping mother not having yet retired 
to rest; and below there was much angry discussion, much 
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tippling, and much savage denouncement of Rohan Gwenfern. Of 
course, no one thought that Rohan would seriously think of re- 
sisting the Conscription; there was no chance of that, for the 
country was all on the gui vive for deserters, and no boats of any 
size were putting to sea. For all that, he was un /Ache, and the 
tipsy giant Gildas was loudest of all in his denunciations. 

But Marcelle prayed, under the two pictures of Our Lady with 
the Infant and of St. Napoleon. For the soul of her dead father, for 
the old Corporal and her beloved mother, for her brothers (and 
chiefly for poor Gildas, who was drawn), and lastly, she breathed 
the name of Rohan Gwenfern. “ Bless my love for Rohan, O Holy 
Lady, and bring him back to me from the terrible wars, and make 
him forgive me for drawing his name out of the lists, and grant me 
now thy grace, that I may never offend more.” 

Then she looked up, as was her nightly custom, at the picture 
of the Emperor. 

“ And O, merciful God, for the sake of Jesus thy Son and our 
Holy Mother and all the Saints, preserve the good Emperor, for 
whom my poor Rohan and Gildas my brother are going to fight; and 
give him victory over his enemies, and bring him back to us 
safe, as thou bringest #hem. Amen!” 

She rose and walked across the room to the window. The moon 
was shining bright, for it was at the full. 

She could see far out on the water the still and vaporous light, and 
on the housetops it was bright and in the open streets, but the 
houses cast great shadows. 

Presently something stirred in the shadow of the opposite house, 
and she saw the figure of a man, leaning and looking up at her 
window. 

Love has wonderful sight, and she recognised Rohan Gwenfern. 

She crept close to the window and opened it. The moon shone 
on her snowy coif and bodice, as she leant out whispering 
softly— 

“ Rohan! Rohan !” 

He had often come to that call, but this time he did not come. 

He looked up no longer, but moving forward into the open 
moonlight, he passed down the street, without once raising his 


head. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


HE production of Mr. Tom Taylor’s tragic play at the 
Haymarket Theatre, with Miss Neilson in the heroine’s 
part, has made the career and character of Queen 

2 Anne Boleyn’a topic of discussion in circles which 
are not often moved by mere historical passion. The issue of Mr. 
John Brewer's “ Introduction” to a fourth volume of his Calendar 
of State Papers has roused the sedater spirits of the library. Thus, 
for the moment, light play-goers and heavy antiquaries are engaged in 
asking the delicate question—Was the mother of Good Queen Bess 
a guilty harlot or a murdered saint? “A guilty harlot,” says the 
compiler of State Papers ; “ a murdered saint,” replies the dramatic 
poet. From the days of Wyat downwards the poets have always 
been on the side of Anne. 

Few women in history have so many points to pique curiosity 
as the second consort of King Henry. In some illustrious female 
figures the source of sympathy is personal—as in St. Elizabeth, 
Lady Jane Grey, and Marie Antoinette; in others it is mainly 
historical—as in Empress Helena, Queen Elizabeth, and Czarina 
Catharine. In a few women, alike unhappy and renowned, the per- 
sonal interest and the historical situation come together, where the 
woman is the type of a great cause and has to bear the brunt of a 
day in which the strongest men go down, the burthen of a strife 
in which the burning and abiding passions of mankind are all 
engaged. Such women are Joan of Arc, Anne Boleyn, and Mary 
Queen of Scots. In each there is a lost cause. While men have force 
enough to fight for creeds and principles, they will wrangle over the 
fame of women who became through accident the champions of their 
creeds and principles. Catholics will never cease to abuse Anne 
Boleyn, nor will Evangelicans learn to tolerate Mary Queen of 
Scots. Proofs of innocence have hardly any sway over the state of 
men's opinions. After watching the controversy for many years, I 
am inclined to think that as the evidence against either lady fades in 
the light of our better knowledge, the blacker and more venomous 
grow the charges launched against her purity of life. A Catholic 

VoL. XVI., N.S, 1876. U 
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dares not confess that Anne Boleyn had a single virtue, nor a Cove- 
nanter that Mary Stuart lacked a single vice. 

In the case- of the illustrious woman whose Anglo-Irish face and 
* sparkling eyes are well recalled by Miss Neilson at the Haymarket 
Theatre, it is useful to observe how the reports against her rese and 
ripened. Anne was born at Hever Castle in the year 1501 ; went 
to France with Mary Tudor in 1514; lived at Paris and Blois with 
Queen Claude and Madame Renée for seven years; returned to 
London in 1521, when she was twenty years old; rejected the 
suit of her Irish cousin, James Butler; became the centre of a Court 
of wits and poets ; fell in love with Lord Percy, from whom she was 
separated by Wolsey ; fled to the Court of Archduchess Marguerite ; 
returned to London at the age of twenty-four; won the love of 
Henry, but kept him waiting for her hand seven years. She was the 
delight of every one; courted by wits and poets ; and most of all by 
such good women as Margaret Lee. Not a breath of scandal rose 
against the sweet and merry girl—in whose veins the blood of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury mingled with that of Edward the First—until 
the King wished to marry her, instead of marrying Madame Renée, 
as the Cardinal desired him. Wyat, her neighbour and laureate, 
had sung her praise ; the chief note in her character being a happy 
blending of “ brightness ” and “ soberness.” 

Under sun was never yet her peer 
Of wisdom, womanhood, and discretion, 

In the poet’s verse her “‘gladsome cheer” is always coupled with 
her “sober looks.” At once grave and arch, her lips were said to 
“speak without words.” But when the King grew serious, and, 
rejecting Wolsey’s plans for a French match, resolved to marry the 
Kentish girl, a hundred evil tongues and pens were set to work. 

One way to stay the King’s project was to defame her to the 
Pope. Intriguers whispered in Clement’s ear that the young English 
lady, whom the King delighted to honour, was a vile creature, 
living with her lover in open shame. Clement made inquiries, for 
the Pope was anxious to do right, so far as he was able, in the face 
of a victorious Spanish soldiery. Wolsey, though he wished to carry 
out his match in France, informed his Holiness that the young lady 
was a person of the most excellent qualities—pure in life, sober 
in conversation, notable for chasteness, meekness, and wisdom. 
Clement was satisfied. Catholic writers own so much. “Clement,” 
says Lingard, “believed, or professed to believe, that Anne Boleyn 
was a lady of unimpeachable character.” The Pope being satisfied, 
this point was never raised again; yet in the lower region of the 
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Papal Court such scandals were of use to both the French and 
Spanish factions, and the agents of these parties whispered them 
afresh whenever they had a turn to serve. 

Thus, in spite of Wolsey’s voucher and Clement’s belief, the false 
charges found a place in Cardinal Giovio’s “ Historia sui Temporis,® 
from which they were copied, during the fierce struggle of the Catholic 
factions with Queen Elizabeth, by Nicolas Sanders into his “De 
Schismate Anglicane,” and by Edward Campian into his “ Narratio 
de Divortio.” Once spread abroad, not so much from hatred of Anne 
Boleyn as from a desire to soil and wound her great daughter, 
they got inserted in more and more controversial books. Sacconay 
glanced at them in his preface to the reprint of Henry’s “Septem 
Sacramentorum,” and they were repeated by Dovenzati in his 
“*Scisma d’Inghilterra,” and by Pollini in his “Storia della Rivo- 
luzione d’Inghilterra.” From these sources they have passed, in 
spite of Cardinal Wolsey’s vouchers and Pope Clement’s beliefs, 
into the corpus of Church history. Curious readers may turn for 
an example of the way in which these legends are treated by 
clerical scribes to the collection by Navaes—*“ Pontifici da San 
Pietro,” vol. vi. 240. 

If any woman living at the same time as Anne Boleyn had 
opportunities of knowing her well and judging her truly, it was 
Madame Renée of France. Renée saw her constantly during her 
residence in the French Court. She had. no reason to praise her 
beyond her due, for Anne was one of her rivals, and prevented 
her coming to England as Henry’s queen. Yet Renée, in a pious 
old age, when youthful rivalries are forgotten, recalled the image 
of Queen Anne Boleyn as that of a brilliant, pure, and injured 
woman. The Anne Boleyn drawn by Mr. Taylor, and embodied 
with so much grace and sympathy by Miss Neilson, is the Anne 
Boleyn whom Princess Renée knew in the Court of Paris and the 
chateau of Blois, 

On the other side, the Anne Boleyn figured by the compiler of 
State Papers is the Anne Boleyn of Sanders and Campian, of 
Pollini and Navaes: a hideous and revolting creature, a dishonour 
to her country, and a libel on her sex. In these pages Anne Boleyn 
is described, without a particle of proof, as “the King’s mistress.” 
Her “want of delicacy” is announced; her “guilt” is always 
assumed : in the manner of the scandalous chronicles which have 
always followed in the steps of famous and unfortunate Queens. 
Anne Boleyn was not the first, and Marie Antoinette will not be the 
last, to suffer from such pens. 

U2 
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“ Anne Boleyn never at any time rose above the mistress, and her 
own equivocal position with the King lowered the whole moral tone 
of the circle in which she moved.” On what new evidence are these 
harsh judgments of the compiler based? Some writers are not 
expected to deal in facts. Giovio never troubled his pen about the 
truth. Sacconay and Pollini, like the scandal-mongers as a rule, 
were wilfully blind. Sanders and Campian made their facts as they 
happened to need them, but these libellers took so little trouble in 
inventing that the reader only laughed in their faces. Thus, when 
a libeller tells you that a certain lady is the natural daughter of a 
certain gentleman, he should be careful not to let you see, on his 
own showing, that there is only a difference in their ages of six or 
seven years. This is precisely Sanders’ case. Anne Boleyn, says 
that scandalous chronicler, was the King’s daughter by the wife of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn ; and he afterwards shows by his text that she 
was born in 1498, at which time Henry, born in 1491, was seven 
years old. In another place, Sanders tells us that King Henry the 
Eighth being captured by the beauty of Sir Thomas Boleyn’s wife, 
sent Boleyn on a mission into France, in order that he might enjoy 
that lady’s society without the disturbing presence of her husband. 
What a happiness it would be if every innocent woman had the 
same means of answering such a charge ! 

As, according'to Sanders, Anne Boleyn was born in 1498, this 
wicked arrangement must have been made between King Henry the 
Eighth, Sir Thomas, and Lady Boleyn early in the year 1497. 
Now, early in the year 1497, there was neither King Henry the 
Eighth, Sir Thomas, nor Lady Boleyn in existence. Henry, a child 
of six, was then Duke of York. Boleyn, a boy not clear of his 
teens, was plain Master Thomas. Lady Elizabeth Howard was still 
a girl at Kenninghall. Fifteen years had to elapse before Sir Thomas 
went~ on his first embassage. Long before he went to France, his 
wife, the mother of Anne, was dead. If all the details given by 
Sanders are correct, Henry seduced Lady Boleyn in 1497, some 
years after she died, and was the father of his future wife when he 
was six years old. 

Of course, Mr. John Brewer is not Nicolas Sanders, nor should I 
have ced the amusing old libeller but for the fact that he is cited 
more than once in this Introduction, as though he were some 
sort of an original authority. Yet Mr. Brewer’s own statements 
in this Introduction are so frequently at variance with facts, even 
with the facts recorded in his own Calendars, that I feel bound, alike 
in duty to the woman whose history I have lately written, and to the 
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public who rely on my carefulness of statement, to give my reasons, 
citing chapter and verse, for declining to receive this Introduction as 
a true statement of the case about Queen Anne. 

The compiler seems to have brought to his task a radical miscon- 
ception of the character of Anne—a misconception natural to a man 
of his extreme opinions—which governs his recitals of facts in a 
degree, and perhaps a direction of which he is not himself aware. 
He regrets the Reformation, and hates Anne Boleyn as the instru- 
ment by which it was made acceptable to the Crown. ‘ The whole 
party who now gathered round Anne Boleyn were anti-clerical.” 
This is the Queen’s offence. But judgment should proceed on 
evidence. Now, are the facts about Anne fairly stated in this Intro- 
duction? We shallsee. In trying this issue, we may pass by all such 
unfair statements as depend on personal opinions, and about which 
opinions may honestly differ. We may even pass by all such untrue 
statements as would need an explanation to make them clear. Such 
unfair statements and untrue statements abound in this Introduction. 
Let them rest. Enough, more than enough, remains of a kind that 
admits of plain and thorough refutation; much of this plain and 
thorough refutation being supplied by those printed Calendars to 
which this Introduction is supposed to be a guide. 

Begin with what is said of Anne’s parents. 

Int. p. 218. “Sir Thomas Boleyn, advanced to the peerage in 
1525 as Lord Rochford. . 

Here are almost as many blunders as words, and all the blunders 
perpetrated in the teeth of the printed Calendar. 

Boleyn was advanced to the peerage long before the year 1525. 
Under date of April "23, 1523, we read in the Calendar, “Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Sir William Sandys . . . . have been made 
barons and summoned by writ of Parliament.” — Brewer’s 
** Calendar,” iii. 1260. 

Boleyn’s first title in the English peerage was that of Lord Boleyn. 
—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iv. 639. 

In the year 1525, as a reward for public service, Boleyn was 
advanced from the dignity of a baron to that of a viscount.—Brewer’s 
“Calendar,” iv. 639. 

These errors of date are serious things. A false date assigned to 
Boleyn’s first creation as a peer might cause a careless reader to infer, 
contrary to the truth, that Boleyn’s peerage grew out of the King’s 
conceit for his daughter. The right date prevents such an inference 
being drawn, even by a careless reader. It is certain that a public 
honour granted in 1523 cannot be connected with a love affair which 
began in 1526.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iv. 1467. 
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P. 225. In spite of his owning two peerages, Boleyn is still “ Sir 
Thomas.” On the same page, in the same spirit of depreciation, his 
mother is “‘ Margaret Boleyn.” As an earl’s daughter, she was always 
entitled to be called Lady Margaret.—Brewer’s “Calendar,” iii. 364. 

P. 226. Boleyn is “a commoner of no distinction and little 
wealth.” Boleyn, at his birth, was heir-general to the earldom 
of Ormonde and the earldom of Ossory. He had claims on the 
earldom of Wiltshire and the earldom of Carrick. He had pretensions, 
through direct ancestors, on the peerages of Rochford, Hoo, and 
Hastings.—Reilly’s “Hist. Anec. Fam. Boleyn,” &c., 3. 

His father was the lord of Hever Castle, Blickling Park, Rochford 
Hall, and many other manors.—Orridge’s “Citizens of London,” 181. 

Through his mother, Lady Margaret Butler, he was heir-general 
to the vast possessions of the Butlers in Kilkenny.—Carte’s 
“Ormond,” 1, Ixxxiv. How can a man with such expectations be 
called ‘‘a commoner of no distinction and little wealth” ?—Brewer’s 
“ Calendar,” i. 977. 

In this entry, to which I refer as a true statement of the facts of 
Boleyn’s descent on the Irish side, Mr. Brewer calls Lady Margaret 
“Mary” Boleyn. This error is corrected in a later volume.—Brewer’s 
“ Calendar,” ii. 323. 

P. 229. Anne Boleyn is said to have been “sacrificed by thought- 
less and greedy parents.” 

When the King married Anne Boleyn, the young queen’s mother 
had been dead no less than twenty-one years.—Howard’s “ Memorials 
of the Howard Family,” 12. 

P. 230. “ Notices of him (Boleyn) are numerous, but from none of 
them is it possible to glean the slightest insight into his character.” 

It may be hard to “ glean an insight” from anything ; but, surely, 
it is not difficult to see in the Epistles of Erasmus a very clear as well 
as very noble outline of Boleyn as a Christian, as a scholar, and as a 
man ?—See Knight’s “ Erasmus,” 245. 

P. 233. “ Her mother was fully cognisant of the advances made to 
her daughter.” 

Fourteen years before the King made any advances whatever to 
Anne Boleyn, her mother had been laid in the tomb of “all the 
Howards” in Lambeth church.—Tanswell, “ History of Lambeth,” 
97- 

P. 246. “In 1525, he (Boleyn) alone, of all the commoners of 
England, was made a baron at the creation of the Duke of 
Richmond.” 

Again a group of errors, tending to the false suggestion that 

- Boleyn’s public honours were connected with the rise and progress 
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of the King’s amour; yet each example in this group of errors is 
corrected by texts in the printed Calendar. 

In 1525 Boleyn was of a commoner of England.—Brewer’s 
“ Calendar,” iii. 1260. 

Boleyn was mot made a baron at the creation of the Duke of 
Richmond.—Brewer’s “Calendar,” iv. 639. 

The peerage of Rochford was wot a barony, and when Lord 
Boleyn received that dignity he was created a viscount.—Brewer’s 
“ Calendar,” iv. 639. 

P. 312. “ Knight was, therefore, compelled to remain at Foligni 
until the beginning of December, when he received from the King 
by a chaplain of my Lord of Rochford (probably Cranmer). .. .” 
The town here called Foligni was, of course, Foligno. The mes- 
senger was not Cranmer, Cranmer being then at Jesus College.— 
Morice, “ Anecdotes of Cranmer,” 238-40. 

P. 348. “Lady Elizabeth Boleyn” is mentioned in 1528. Lady 
Elizabeth had been dead about sixteen years—Howard’s “ Mem. 
Howard Fam.,” 12. 

Rochford’s second wife was not of noble birth, and was never 
Lady Elizabeth. It is a mistake, not of titles only, but of per- 
sons, confusing Anne Boleyn’s mother with her step-mother. This 
serious error, like that of Boleyn’s peerage, runs through the whole 
Introduction ; colouring and discolouring the narrative at every turn. 
Attention to the printed Calendar would save a reader from this 
confusion of persons, as until Boleyn got his peerage the second 
Lady Boleyn is always “ Elizabeth, his wife,” never the Zady Elizabeth, 
his wife.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iii. 364. 

I pass by many other blunders touching Anne Boleyn’s family, in 
order to come at once to those which more imperiously affect the 
character of Anne herself. 

A wise old saw tells us that the first fact about every man is his 
birth. In this main fact the date is a primary element. If we 
are asked to judge the most trivial words and acts of a man, we 
want to know when he lived and the age at which he is supposed to 
have said such and such words, to have done such and such things. 
Age means responsibility. A date is the key to our knowledge of 
nearly every other circumstance. Words which would need no 
explanation in a boy of fifteen might need a great deal in a man of 
twenty-one. Acts which in a chit of thirteen would only provoke a 
smile, might look extremely odd in a grown-up woman of nineteen. 
A few years make the whole difference. A man may do things at 
twenty which he is not free to do at twenty-one. At twenty a lad 
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may get into debt without much fear. At twenty-one his getting 
into debt may bring him into unpleasant connection with his county 
court. And what is true of ordinary men and women is true, with 
deeper emphasis, of extraordinary men and women. The date of a 
man’s birth is a key not only to events, but to character. Napo- 
leon’s falsification of the real date of his birth is the best key to his 
whole career. 

In the case of Anne Boleyn the true dates are of supreme im- 
portance, since a number of debated questions as to her early training, 
her relations to her mother and grandmother, her appearance at 
Court, her residence abroad, her early love affairs, her place in the 
royal household, and her first acquaintance with the King, all turn 
in some degree on the period of her birth. 

P. 226. “ Anne Boleyn was born in 1507.” 

The authority quoted for this untrue statement is “ Camden, a 
competent authority on such subjects.” Now Camden was not a 
contemporary of Anne Boleyn, nor were his “ Annals of Elizabeth” 
published until more than a century after Anne Boleyn’s birth. 
Neither is it likely that Camden made the mistake. The wrong date 
is not found in Camden’s text—only on the margin of one page— 
and it was most likely put there by a printer. In the second edition 
it was expunged—even from the margin.—Camden’s “ Annals,” ed. 
1625, Pref., c. 2. 

The true date of Anne’s birth is so clearly established that the 
discovery of a parish register could not make it safer. Lord Herbert, 
the special historian of her time, tells us that Anne left England 
for Paris in the year 1514, in the train of Queen Mary, and returned 
from France in the year 1521, when she was “about the twentieth 
year of her age.” If Herbert’s dates are correct, Anne Boleyn was 
born in 1501.—Herbert, “ Reign of Henry VIIL.,” 51, 285. 

The accuracy of Herbert’s dates is sustained by all contemporary 
evidence. King Louis says he retained Anne Boleyn after Queen 
Mary’s departure from France in 1514, for the service of Queen 
Claude.—See “ Lettres du Roi,” ii. 547. Du Tillet describes Anne 
Boleyn as being left at the French Court by Queen Mary when she 
returned to London, and as staying in that Court until the year 1521. 
—See his “Receuil des Guerres et Traictez,” 156. Lancelot de 
Carles says Anne Boleyn went to France with Queen Mary in 1514, 
and stayed in that country after Mary’s return, as maid of honour to 
Queen Claude.—See his “ Epistre de la Royne d’Angleterre,” 4. 
In Gibson’s “ Accounts” for 1521, Anne is mentioned by name as 
being at the English Court.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iii. 1559. 
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It is therefore clear from all contemporary records that Anne left 
Paris in 1521, and, being then in her twentieth year, was born in 1501- 

Jd. “ Mary Boleyn was the elder sister.” 

Much of the scandal which hangs about the name of Mary Boleyn 
turns on the question of her age, and an assertion that she was older 
than her sister is essential to the existence of that scandal. Sanders, 
and writers who adopt his theory, describe Mary Boleyn as being 
the King’s mistress long before Anne came to Court and took the 
royal libertine by her younger face and fresher charms. The fiction 
of Mary’s prior birth is a necessity of this theory, and the theorists 
assume it to be a fact. Where is the proof? Here: 

Jd. “ As her sister Mary was already married before her, in 1520, 
to Sir William Carey, we must infer that Mary was the elder sister.” 

If the reader cannot see the logical necessity for such an inference, 
I may not help him, my business, for the moment, being confined to 
statements of fact. In the two lines just cited, there are two state- 
ments, both of them untrue. 

William Carey, husband of Mary Boleyn, was ot Sir William 
Carey ; he was simply Mr. Carey, in which condition he lived and 
died. ‘Mr. Carey is dead.”—-Brewer’s ‘“‘ Calendar,” iv. 1932. 

Of greater moment is the “inference” as to Mary’s priority. That 
this inference, so oddly drawn, can be clearly and promptly rejected 
is due to the accident of these young ladies having been co-heiresses to 
many titles and estates. Their relations to each other have been 
settled by legal and official antiquaries engaged in recording wills 
and patents, not in censuring action and traducing character. Here 
we stand on the most solid ground. Against the “inference” by 
Mr. Brewer, I place the result of all the best researches of legal and 
genealogical inquirers. 

Dugdale finds Anne Boleyn the elder sister.—‘ Baronage of 
England,” 11, 106. 

Banks finds Anne the elder sister. —‘‘ Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage of England,” 1, 755. 

Weever finds Anne the elder sister.—‘‘ Ancient Funereal Monu- 
ments,” 514. 

Carte finds Anne the elder sister.—‘‘ Ormond,” i. lxxxiv. 

Bloomfield finds Anne the elder sister.—‘ History of Norfolk,” 
111, 628. 

Morant finds Anne the elder sister.—‘‘ History of Essex,” i. 270, 
281. 

Clutterbuck finds Anne the elder sister.—‘ History of County of 
Hertford,” iii. 95. 
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Nicolas finds Anne the elder sister.—‘ Historic Peerage,” 514. 

To these great authorities I might add the name of Miss Reilly, 
who wrote her “ Historical Anecdotes of the Families of Boleyn, 
Carey, &c.,” from private pedigrees and other family papers; but 
the list is already long enough and decisive enough. Nicolas, who 
made a study of the case in connection with the Berkeley Peerage, 
found that Anne Boleyn was the elder girl, that on her father’s 
death the Irish earldom, which had been settled on Boleyn’s heirs- 
general, descended, through Anne, to her daughter, Queen Elizabeth, 
and that, after that queen’s death, all claims to these Irish honours 
fell to the Carey family, from which they passed, through Elizabeth 
Carey, to the Berkeleys, in whom they are now suffered to rest. 
—Nicolas’ “ Historic Peerage,” 261, 402, 514. 

The only scrap of evidence cited by Mr. Brewer in support of his 
“inference” is a petition of George Carey asking for the Earldom 
of Ormonde on the ground that his grandmother, Lady Mary, was 
older than the queen’s mother, Lady Anne. Mr. Brewer overlooks 
the’ capital fact that Carey’s claims were not allowed. Carey was 
so ignorant of his pedigree as to describe Mary Boleyn as the 
daughter of Lady Margaret Butler, who was, in truth, her grand- 
mother. But his petition to Burghley taught him better. Carey 
left an only child, Elizabeth, who married into the Berkeley family, 
carrying into that house her Irish claims. A full pedigree of the 
Carey family was inscribed on her tomb in Canford church: “ Here 
lieth the body of Elizabeth Lady Berkeley, daughter and sole heir 
of George Carey Lord Hunsdon, son and heir of Henry Carey 
Lord Hunsdon, son and heir of William Carey and the Lady Mary his 
wife, second daughter and co-heir of Thomas Boleyn Earl of Ormonde 
and Wiltshire.—Collins’ “ Peerage,” iv. 23. 

Thus, if any facts in history are established beyond the reach of 
“inference,” these two facts are established—Anne Boleyn was born 
in 1501, and Mary Boleyn was a younger sister of Anne. 

P. 235. The wrong year is used as “a means of dating” Anne’s 
first letter—the child’s epistle to her father—written in fairly good 
French, but spelled in queer, phonetic form. This wrong year 
“enables” Mr. Brewer to misdate this epistle after Anne’s return 
from France, and thus to sneer at her “accomplishments.” The 
letter was written in 1514, when she was thirteen years old and had 
not yet been in France.—Ellis, “ Original Letters,” 2, s. ii. 10-12. 

P. 237. “Henry thought the dispute might be ended by marrying 
Anne to Sir Piers Butler.” 

Henry never dreamt of marrying Anne to Sir Piers Butler. Piers 
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was then a married man with a grown-up family (Carte’s “Ormond,” i. 
Ixxxvi.). Wolsey’s proposal, which Henry adopted, was, as the 
Calendar shows, to marry Anne to James, eldest son of Sir Piers.— 
Brewer's “ Calendar,” iii. 369. 

dd. “He wrote to Surrey, her uncle, then in Ireland, to inquire 
whether the Earl of Ormond, the father of Sir Piers, would consent 
to the match.” Not only was Sir Piers out of the question as a 
match for Anne Boleyn, but his father was not, and never had been, 
Earl of Ormond. The father of Sir Piers was Mr. James Butler, a 
distant kinsman of the old peer, Boleyn’s grandfather.—Carte’s 
“ Ormond,” i. Ixxxv. 

P. 244. “In the estimation of those about her she never rose 
above the mistress.” Nota particle of proof is adduced, though it 
is matter of evidence that the two best judges of her conduct, Wyat 
and Cranmer, respected her character even more than they admired 
her accomplishments.—-Wyat’s “Life of Queen Anne Boleyn” and 
Alersse’s “ Letter to Elizabeth, Sept. 1, 1559.” 

P. 245. “Had nothing but her lively airs and thoughtless gaiety 
to recommend her.” 

More than once Mr. Brewer quotes the French epistle, which he 
post-dates seven years, but he always omits the one decisive indica- 
tion of her character as a true woman—the passage in which she 
expresses her desire to live a “holy life,’ according to her father’s 
wish.—Ellis, “ Orig. Lett.,” ii. 12. 

P. 254. “She had been proposed by the King himself for the son 
and heir of the Earl of Ormond.” Two blunders repeated.— 
Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iii. 744. 

fd. “Whether, but for this letter, the King would ever have thought 
of a divorce, it is needless to speculate.” The letter was by Wolsey, 
and is dated by Mr. Brewer July, 1527. But Mr. Brewer’s “Calen- 
dar ” shows that the divorce was in agitation in the previous year. 
Moreover, in another part of this very Introduction, he writes, “ Un- 
questionably in 1526 matters had so far advanced that Clerk was 
only watching his opportunity to urge the divorce at the Court of 
Rome.—Brewer’s “ Introduction,” p. 247. 

P. 255. “Nootherman . . . would have indulgedin the unreserved 
familiarities with which he treated Anne Boleyn. Nor would any 
woman of purity or delicacy have permitted them.” Not a particle 
of evidence exists to show that in 1527 there was any undue fami- 
liarity. Anne was chiefly living at Hever Castle, and Henry’s love 
letters to her prove beyond question that the King was kept very 
much at bay.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iv. 1468. 
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P. 258. ‘The King was resolved upon a divorce. His letter to 
Anne admits of no other meaning. No other wise could he fulfil his 
promise . . . that she alone should bear his name.” 

In the King’s letter there is not one word about her bearing the 
King’s name. There is no mention of his name at all: Henry 
simply says that if Anne will only confess that she loves him he will 
give her the name of his Darling (French—Maifresse) and to no other 
woman.—Harl. Misc., i. 192. The translations which appear in the 
Calendar have no suggestion that Anne “should bear his name.” 
—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iv. 1466. 

Jd. “ He did not at that time (1527) urge the plea of conscientious 
scruples or the dread of a disputed succession.” 

The pleas of conscience and a disputed succession were both urged 
by the King at that time. (See Mendoza’s letter to Charles, July 17, 
1527, and Wolsey’s letters to Henry, July 1, 5, 1527.)—Brewer’s 
“ Calendar,” iv. 1466, 1470. 

P. 327. “ She (Anne) had neither royal blood in her veins . . . 

Anne Boleyn had royal blood in her veins, and that through 
more than one stream. She was descended through the Butlers and 
Bohuns from Edward the First.—Carte’s “ Ormond,” i. lxiv.”—and 
through the Howards and Mowbrays, from the same royal stem.”— 
Nicolas, “ Historic Peerage,” 351—z2. 

fd. “Nor, except her pre-contract with Ossory or Percy, was 
there any legal impediment to her marriage.” 

Anne never had a contract with Ossory.—“ State Papers,” i. 91—2. 
The Irish kinsman to whom the King had wished to marry her, was 
Mr. James Butler, son of Sir Piers Butler.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” 
iii. 744. 

P. 374. “Anne Boleyn caught the infection . . . The Court 
was immediately broken up, the King dislodged in great haste, and 
retired to Waltham.” 

The Court was not broken up in consequence of Anne falling 
sick, nor did the King dislodge in great haste; all the arrangements 
had been made for moving to Waltham before the sickness appeared. 
—‘ Heneage to Wolsey,” June 11. It is evident from the King’s 
letter to Anne that her attack came on after his departure.— 
“* Harl. Misc,” 1, 191. In this case, as in some others, Mr. Brewer has 
followed in his text the jokes of Du Bellay (Le Grand, “ Preuves,” 
iii. 129) instead of the safer guidance of his own “ Calendar.”—See 
Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iv. 1912 and 1924. 

P. 382. “The King might excuse himself . . . . no such justi- 
fication is available for her mother.” 


” 
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Her mother had been dead for sixteen years.—Howard’s “Mem. 
Howard Fam.” 12. 

P. 386. “ On the death of the Abbess of Milton, in the time of the 
sweating sickness, John Carey, the brother of Mary Boleyn’s 
husband, was anxious to secure the vacant appointment for his 
sister . . . . Her promotion was warmly espoused by Anne.” 

Cecilia, Abbess of Milton, did of die during the pestilence. 
Du Bellay says the sickness first appeared on the 14th day of 
June, and Cecilia died on the 23rd day of April.—Brewer’s 
** Calendar,” iv. 1853. 

It was not John Carey, but William Carey, husband of Mary 
Boleyn, who pleaded for his sister.—Brewer’s “Calendar,” iv. 
1855, 1931. 

It was at Anne’s request, “to do your pleasure,” are the King’s 
words to her, that Henry gave orders that Carey’s sister, who turned 
out on inquiry to be unfit for the post, should wof be elected to 
the post.—Brewer’s “‘ Calendar,” iv. 1960. 

P. 412. “ Up to this time, although Anne Boleyn had a separate 
establishment in the palace... .” 

Anne had no separate establishment in the palace; in fact she 
always lived in her father’s apartments ; Lord Rochford having been 
Treasurer of the Household since 1523.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iii. 

P. 436. “The divorce was extremely unpopular, except with the 
immediate friends of Anne Boleyn.” 

On this point there happens to be decisive and unimpeachable 
evidence the other way, duly set forth under proper date in the 
“Calendar,” and overlooked by the compiler of that “Caiendar.” 
On the 17th of October Cardinal Campeggio wrote these words to 
Salviati for the Pope’s private information :—“ This matter has come 
to such a pass that itcan no longer be borne . . . and all the 
kingdom take so much interest in it that they will wait no longer.” 
The original is even more emphatic (see Theiner, “ Vetera Monu- 
menta,” 570); but these decisive words are Mr. Brewer's own trans- 
lation of Campeggio’s text.—Brewer’s “ Calendar,” iv. 2099. 

P. 448. “They had anticipated marriage, unless Du Bellay is 
guilty of a calumny.” 

Unless! Du Bellay was not only a great gossip, but a public 
opponent of the King’s match with Anne. He was in England to 
prevent that match, and to get the English king for Madame Renée. 
His pen was always quick in Anne’s disservice ; but this gossip and 
enemy nowhere goes so far in “calumny” as to say that Henry and 
Anne had “anticipated marriage.” He says the King “ait ap- 
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proché bien prés de Mademoiselle Anne,” and he indulges in a joke 
as to what might happen under certain circumstances; but we 
happen to have a measure of what Du Bellay means by “ very near.” 
A year later, when Wolsey surrendered Durham House to Lord 
Rochford, and Anne came to reside there, Du Bellay wrote :— 
“ Mademoiselle de Boulan & la fin y est venue, et la le roi logée en 
fort beau logis qui le faict bien accouster tout auprés du sien” (Le 
Grand, “ Preuves,” iii. 231). Durham House was “near” the 
palace, but the theorists imagine that Anne was under the royal roof, 
and separate from her family.—Lingard, “Hist. Eng.,” vi. 198 ; 
Strickland, “ Queens of Engl.,” 11, 204. Mr. Brewer seems to have 
fallen into the same mistake.—“ Introduction,” 448. 
* Have I not quoted enough to prove that, so far as Anne Boleyn and 
her parents are concerned, this “‘ Introduction” is no safe guide to 
the historical treasures in the Record Office ? 

A reader who wishes to gain a true and vivid impression of Queen 
Elizabeth’s mother will do wisely to cast these calumnies, whether 
old or new, behind him, and to go and see Mr. Tom Taylor’s noble 


play. 




















THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 





PART Il.—ETHELWYN—( Continued). 


And ardour of his wish, there was begot 
A fancy that did deck itself in gay 
And hardy colours . . no phantasm of 
A fevered brain, but something possible 
As daily bread ; and as a seed that’s cast 
On stony places, and with favouring wind, 
And rain, and dew, creeps into lovely life, 
So thro’ his barren musings ran a gleam 
Of golden hope, and gave to him the power 
Of living in the future, not the past— 
A healthier life . . As one who leaping on, 
Seeing his goal, and knowing what he seeks, 
Is wiser and more happy than the one 
Who stands mid-way and turns his longing eyes 
Back to the hedge-rows and fair meadow lands 
Of his lost kingdom . . so in Ethelred 
His fresh hopes quickened and with wholesome stir 
Melted the snows that clung about his life. 

One day 
He called his daughter to his side. She came 
Slowly—into her love had grown much fear ; 
And the old worship, like a starved life 
That dies, not by its own desire, but for 
The cruel lack of sustenance, had gone 
Out of her soul—She knew she could not please 
His eyes, or heart, or ears—she was a weed, 
No more, no less to him, and oft she wished 
To have the old days back when he was but 
A dumb and gentle shadow that she called 





WHEN, ’twixt the ceaseless battle of his thoughts 


‘*Father” . . The one sweet word had seemed to her 


To have such tender meaning, and to hold 
Such joys within its grasp. . . . Ethelred caught 
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Her arm, and set her fronting him, and laughed 
Harshly, as over her he ran his eye, 

Keen as a falcon’s. ‘“ Madam Pink-and-White,” 
He said: “Stand still, and do not speak one word, 
Till I have made an inventory of 

Your charms! This hair—'tis pretty glittering stuff, 
Like woven sunlight—then your eyes, as fine 
For colour and for shape as could be found 
’Twixt this and France—complexion, superfine ! 
Most aptly mingled in its red and white ; 

Lips that are fresh as roses—here and there 

A dimple to give spice! A head that’s set 

Well on your shoulders—luckily you’ve not, 

As women often have, a lovely face 

Marred by a sloven’s form—and then, your ears ! 
Dainty as shells, pink tipped, as exquisite 

As new sunned pearls . . . and then your waist, 
And bust, and shoulders, round and delicate 

As Aphrodite’s . . . arms that look more meet 
For clinging than for fighting . . slender hands, 
Dimpled—a foot with instep arched as high 

As Spanish woman’s—then your voice, as low 
And gentle as the note of cushat dove— 

I think that’s all. O! you're a pretty piece, 
And so men’s eyes will tell you . . . listen, girl ! 
All women with such beauty as is yours 

Have many lovers, and wed one—some please 
Their fancy, making choice for their own selves ; 
Others obey their parents—you this last, 

For I do destine you to be the wife 

Of no poor fool who sighs and prates of love, 
And hath not reputation at his back, 

Nor has in battle proved himself to be 

Of noble stuff. . . . So now, I warn you, girl, 
To take no puling fancies in your head 
Concerning this and that. When I have found 
A knight to please me you may go and choose 
Your marriage gown—your nay will be as yea, 
For you will do my bidding.” She looked up, 
Pale as the dead, into his frowning face, 

And said no word ; for in his eyes she read 
Herdoom . . and, clear as daylight stretching out,. 
She saw the murdered future and the end. 
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PART III.—HAROLD. 


A knight came pricking thro’ the shining wood, 
O’er which the dew, not yet drunk by the sun, 
Glittered like fairies’ tears ; and as he rode 

He cast his bold bright eyes about, and marked 
Approvingly the radiance of the morn, 

And sniffed the pure fresh air, and hearkened to 
A throstle’s throbbing voice that filled the wood 
With trembling music. As it ceased he cried— 
“‘ Others can sing, my bird, as well as you, 

If not so sweetly ”—and his voice rang out 

Gay and impetuous, and echoed thro’ 

The newly budding glades. This was his song, 
Bright as the opening day— 


“OQ! the morning is not so bright 
Or fair as the thoughts in my mind, 
And my heart is as light, as light 
As thistledown blown by the wind. 
For fresh as the silvery glisten 
Of dew-drops on yonder spray 
Are the hopes that flower, I wis, in 
My heart’s gay garden to-day. 
For my love I go forth to woo her, 
(None so young or so sweet as she) 
With prayer and passion to sue her 
To cast but one kind look on me. 


‘* Her face is fashioned of flowers, 
Two violets stand for her eyes, 
Carnations and lilies their bowers 
Have made in her cheeks—Cupid flies 
From dimple to dimple, alighting 
Upon her sweet, warm, ruddy lips, 
Nor recks of the charms he is slighting, 
Sly rogue ! as he joyfully sips 
From that exquisite cup till swooning, 
(O! would I might swoon e’en as he !) 
He falls on her neck, importuning 
She'll let him, poor captive, go free. 
VoL. XVI, N.S. 1876. 
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“ Her shape is slender and stately, 
As foxglove that grows by the side 
Of river, the which she’s lately 
As looking-glass used in her pride. 
And whisper, O leaves, as she passes, 
And echoes, sing low and repeat 
How fairer than White-flowered grass is 
The snow of her hurrying feet ! 
And the sighing West Wind he woos her, 
(O! would I might woo e’en as he !) 
And the song of the thrush pursues her 
As the meadow a-down goes she !” 


He ceased, as in the distance he espied, 

Dark in the sunlight, frowning, lichen-clad, 
Ethelred’s fortress. Drawing rein he paused 
To view it, and the jocund laughter died 

From off his lips. “ You hold my weal or woe, 
My jewel or my bane,” he said, and dashed 
Suddenly on, as though he longed to put 

His fortune to the touch, and so had reached 
Ere many moments the great castle gates. 


Ethelwyn, who, the long, long winter thro’, 

Had watched from turret window, with her face 
Set to the path by which the news should come 

Of how the battle fared, saw him approach, 

And marked his eager bearing and the rush 

That seemed to bear him onwards, and cried out— 
“Gilbert! ’Tis Gilbert!’ In the wide, wide world 
There was one man, and only one to her, 
Therefore this must be he. . . . Overher eyes 
A great mist crept, and blinded her, till thro’ 

Its darkness she could scarce perceive his shape, 
Or see his features . . ‘twas enough to her 

To know him living, feel that he was near, 

Close to her hand . . with a long sobbing sigh 
(Like a tired bird who, having lost his way, 

Lights on his nest before he knows of it) 

She pushed the casement wide, and looking down 
With a delicious laughter on the lips 

Parted to welcome him . . . saw, looking up, 

Not Gilbert, but another. 
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A woman’s hands unbarred the massive door 
And flung it wide. Beneath her brows she glanced 
Askance at him, for strange as cuckoo’s song 

In winter, or spring buds beneath the snow, 
Was sight of man and horse. He, dazzled by 
The radiant, joyous beauty of the face 

That for a moment's space had flashed on his, 
Then changed as suddenly as landscape whence 
The sunlight has died out, stared at her, mute, 
Then said—“I come by order of the King 
With messages unto Earl Ethelred.” 


And when into that presence he was brought, 
And saw the mighty wreck that had hurled back 
Death, as a fortress that, by shot and shell 
Ruined, defaced, and gutted, holds itself 
Frowning, erect, defying still the foe, 

He knelt before him with such reverence 

As rarely man to any other shows 

Than his liege king ; but Ethelred said—“ Rise, 
Sir Knight, I am not worthy you should kneel 
Before me—speak, what news? My ears do burn 
With itching curiosity . . . the Danes! 
Hath the King ousted them? Methinks your face 
No harbinger of evil is—’tis bright 

As flowers in May. . . . O! do not speak if you 
Tale of disaster bring. . . . What? It is good? 
The King is safe ?” 


“My lord, he sent me here 
To bring the great good news how gloriously 
Himself hath won the day and driven back 
The base invaders, so that English air 
Is rid of them . . the struggle hath been long 
And desperate: a hundred times his fate 
Has trembled in the balance. Now, secure, 
He home returns, and in three days at most 
Your men will have arrived, a scanty band 
To wring your heart, for life blood ran as swift 
As swollen river, in those hand-to-hand 
Encounters, when, with lust and slaughter fired, 
Th’ invaders fought like madmen—none could stand 
Against their onslaught, but the dogged will 
(That men call pluck, but rather seems to be 
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A sheer and cold persistence that pursues 
Its way in silence, uttering no boast, 
Dependent on no spurt of fiery 

Passion or bravery— indifferent to 

The accident of circumstance, time, place— 
A dormant faculty that leaps to life, 

Arméd and watchful when occasion bids—) 
Opposed by our stout Britons wore them out, 
And finding that their strength was futile as 
Breakers that dash against a granite wall, 

At last they turned and fled. My lord, I bring 
Despatches from the King. I will withdraw 
That you may now peruse them.” 


But the Earl cried 
“What! will you take no thanks? O! were I King 
I'd give you such a guerdon for this news 
As should outbeggar every noble gift 
That ever man received. . . . I’d ransack all 
My kingdom till I found your heart’s desire 
And laid it at your feet. . . . What day is this 
And hour? For I will mark them in my heart 
With jewels, and the tablets of my mind 
Shall bear imprinted on them till my death 
This happy date, and in the very grave 
I think my fleshless bones will stir and thrill 
When year by year the anniversary 
Of this white day shall come. . . . now I my ways 
Shall go unto the river that will quench 
This tiny spark of life unfearing, since 
I leave my master safe. . . . Sir, pray you now 
Pardon my ecstasies . . . if you were set 
Beyond the echo of news, good or bad, 
Of some adventure in the which you'd cast 
Your naked heart and left it there to die 
Or live, according to the issue o’t, 
You would be stunned as I with sudden joy 
On coming in full brightness face to face 
With its assured success. . . . I am not rich 
Or powerful, nor can I avenge the wrongs 
Of they whom I call friends, yet there may be 
Some slight rude favour that you would not scorn 
To take at my poor hands . . meanwhile I do 
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Beseech you that you will remain our guest 

In this rough castle ; though I am tied here 

A puppet host, I have a wife and- girl 

Who will attend you—naught but womankind 
You'll see about ; may be you'll like the change 
From bearded faces to the red and white 
Contours’ of those soft, pretty, feminine 
Creatures . . trust me I did when I was young— 
Now you must sit at table, meat awaits 

You down below ; but tell me by what name 
Shall I address you? ’Tis a noble one 

And famous, or I read not countenance.” 


The stranger answered: ‘‘ My own chrissom name 
Is Harold of the Fells, but I am called 

By some the Silver Knight because I wear 
*Broidered upon my sleeve the Fleur-de-Lys 

Of France, my mother’s country. But you err 
In thinking I am famous—such small meed 

Of glory as my paltry deeds have won, 

Grows dull indeed before the brilliancy 

Of your great mem’ry . . ever in the camp 
And in the watches round the picket fires, 

A thousand tales of your rare chivalry 

From lip to lip are bandied, and again 

Take rarer colours in the uttering. . . 

And I, aflame with envious eagerness, 

Have felt myself no better than a child 

Who plays at soldiers, and in mimic fight 
Thinks he knows all, nor has the rudiments . . . 
For when I made some feeble little stir, 

Men praising me would say below the breath 

‘ Ay, but he cannot match our Ethelred! ” 


“* You flatter like a woman,” said the Earl, 
Half frowning, but as dear as honey dew 
Unto the bird was memory to him... 

And there is no more subtle flattery 

On earth than this, to know that by the world 
We're not forgot, though we’re apart from it. 


Margaret entered. She had scarcely reached 
The summer of her days—no blooming rose 
Was fairer, fresher, lovelier than she ; 

And Harold, starting back in wonderment, 
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Thought, “ Be the daughter half so exquisite 
My heart is lost” . . she came up to the side 
Of Ethelred, who drew her hand across 
His lips and said, “ My wife, I have some news, 
Some glorious news to tell you, but I pray 
You give a welcome to this noble Knight, 
Ere I with it acquaint you”: as she turned 
He loosed her hand as grudgingly as though 
It were a jewel that a thief might see 
And covet, and his rugged face grew soft 
And tender as he watched her welcoming 
With such fair courtesy their guest,—she was 
The precious casket in the which was bound 
The perfume and the sweetness of his life, 
The one gay tinted flower to bloom within 
His chill grey garden, and on her alone 
He poured the riches of his passionate 
Strong nature out . . less was he of the stuff 
To make a tender father than to be 
A faithful, jealous lover, cleaving to 
One woman : warm as sunshine unto her, 
Cold to all others. 

Left alone, he broke 
The seal of the King’s letter: “ Ethelred,” 
(It ran) “I send our great and happy news, 
By messenger most sure and speedy—since 
Yourself did set such bright ensample to 
Our youth, I have not seen so fair a flower 
Of chivalry as he—his daring deeds 
Stand out as bold and signal from the ruck 
Of common men’s, as did your own in those 
Never to be forgotten famous days 
Gone by . . but not to set him up a mark 
For admiration have I sent him—you 
Have a young daughter, in her heart as yet 
No fancy can have grown—you want a son, 
Cast in your own great mould, to take your name, 
And bear it gloriously, in whose strong hands 
Your honour will lie safe as in your own— 
Just such a one is Harold of the Fells : 
Further I do commend him unto you 
As husband for your daughter. I had feared 
(Seeing he wore a Token) that his heart 
Was pre-engaged, but when I hinted on 
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What quest I sent him he was eager as. 
A swallow scenting summer to be gone, 
So potent is your name, my Ethelred, 
And such great value has it in men’s eyes. . . 
And now farewell. I shall be with you ere 
The summer wanes, and with my own lips tell 
You al] the story of this bitter war 
And my hard-won success. 

Alfred the King.” 


From the Earl’s hand the letter fluttered down 

And lay across his feet. Thus, lost in thought, 

He sate awhile, then shouted out “What! Ho! 
Who passes there?” A woman servant came 

And asked his bidding. “Get you gone,” he said, 
“Unto the turret-room, and if you find 

My daughter there, bid her come here at once— 

At once, I say.” Alone, he muttered to 

Himself, ‘Tis well, I like his sunny face 

And his bold words, no mealy-mouthéd fool 

Is he or palterer. If he’s as brisk 

In action as in ways he'll not let grass 

Grow ’neath his feet . . . I like his trick of voice 
And manner—such a son mine might have been 
Had not the girl spoiled all. Well, well, she’ll make 
Some slight amends for her unconscious fault, 

Poor pretty trembling soul! Methinks I have 

Been somewhat harsh with her—we’ll see to that— 
Not that she’ll notice much my ways and looks 
With this brave wooer by . . . strange that these girls 
So ready are to leave their parents, all 

The things they value and are used to, for 

A stranger of whose habits, mind, and heart 

They’re ignorant as babes . . . What, are you there, 
Madam? Come hither. So. . you’re pale . . what’s this? 
Are you in love? You will be fathoms deep 
To-morrow at this hour. Come, pretty one— 

For you are pretty—not a doubt of it— 

Nor yet a doubt that you'll be told of it 

A hundred times a day . . . I have some news, 
Some tender, perilous news, to break to you 

That will in your young virgin heart awake 

All sorts of tremors, doubts, delicious fears, 

And palpitations, send hot blushes to 
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Your delicate checks, light up those lovely eyes 

With expectation .. What! You stand as mute 
And pale as snow at Christmas . . . one would think 
My news were your death warrant. Do you guess 
What ’tis, you silly Madam Pink .and-White ?” 


She forced her poor pale lips into a smile, 

And timidly put out a hand and laid 

It on his two, with some such instinct as 

Makes a lone dying animal look up 

Piteously into the cold cruel face 

Of him who kills it . . he glanced down upon 

The slender, girlish fingers, and picked out 

The third of her left hand. “ Ah, ha!” he said, 

*’T will look the better when a gewgaw shines 
Upon it: not a charm but’s capable 

Of being advertised by finery, 

Let folks say what they will. But come, this news ! 
It cools in keeping. Pay attention, girl : 

It touches you most nearly. I have found 

A husband for you, such a one as maid 

Might sigh and weary after all her days, 

Nor look upon his features nor his form 

Save in the glass of her fantastical 

Imaginings—so proper, handsome, bold 

A man I never saw ; you are in luck 

To win him, other women will be fit 

To murder you thro’ ranc’rous jealousy, 

And count their lords and sweethearts poor indeed 
Beholding him. You'll know what ’tis to have 
That pleasant, natural, and womanish 

Pride in your husband that’s the root of all 

Wifely obedience: your fastidious taste 

Pleased at the same time that your heart is touched, 
So that in time you'll grow as dotingly 

Fond of him as a love-sick maiden who 

Marries her fancy.” ‘God !” she breathed, and slipped 
Behind his chair to hide from him her face 

And snatch one moment’s space . . “ Girl, are you there 
Cried Ethelred, half turning in his seat, 

Wroth at the strange complexion of her ways ; 

But as he spoke there entered Margaret, 

And at her side came Harold of the Fells. 


(To be continued) 


” 





JOHN FORSTER. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


REMEMBER being awed by the presence and lofty manner 

of a gentleman living in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—between walls 

of books—to whom my father presented me when I was nine 

years old. I was going away to a school in France; and 
my father, who was taking me across the Channel, had called on his 
friend to say ‘‘ Good-bye.” The lofty gentleman was kindly withal. 
He laid his hand upon my head while he talked to my father, and 
presently selected a book from his loaded table (to me there seemed 
to be nothing but books in the room), wrote my name in it, “ with the 
best wishes of John Forster.” This he handed to me with a grand 
manner, saying: “I hope you will attend to your studies. You 
must come back to us, William, quite a Frenchman.” If I left 
Mr. Forster’s presence deeply impressed with the conviction that he 
must be some very great man indeed, I was also very sure that he 
was a kind gentleman. The impression of the boy was correct. 
Under the grand, blustering, domineering manner there lay a warm 
and true heart ; or Mr. John Forster had not commanded the close 
friendship of the foremost literary men and artists (among them 
being some of domineering and irascible spirit) of his day. It is of 
John Forster in the midst of his literary friendships that I propose to 
string together some notes ; and it is because the stories about him 
that circulated among his friends generally refer to the majesty or 
arrogance of his manner that I insist in the beginning on the fine 
qualities which lay unharmed under it. The manner bore a strong 
resemblance to that of Macready on the stage ; so that when Forster 
played Kitely with the Dickens amateur troupe he was accused of 
servilely imitating the great tragedian, of whom he was known to be a 
passionate admirer, and the most enthusiastic and at the same time 
discerning critic.* I played a minor part with the great company ; 
and remember the infinite amusement we derived from the great 
tragedian airs which our Kitely maintained throughout the rehearsals, 
and in the greenroom. He insisted upon having the best dressing- 
room, and on the night of the performance, upon holding himself 
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aloof from the rest of the company. When the late Duke of Devon- 
shire came to the theatre he brought with him a basket of superb 
Chatsworth pines and grapes as an offering to the company. Mr. 
Forster was shut up in his own dressing-room, and the basket was 
opened and tasted in his absence—an offence to his dignity of first 
tragedian, who should have been prayed to select before his humble 
confreres, which he seriously resented—or as seriously as Dickens, my 
father, and Mark Lemon would permit. 

After the performance our Kitely was sweeping grandly out of the 
theatre, when my father said to Dickens: “Take care, or he'll go 
home with Mrs. Macready.” 

No man ever had a warmer affection and a higher respect for 
another than Charles Dickens had for John Forster. Indeed, the 
frequency with which Dickens had recourse to Forster’s judgment, 
the fear in which he seemed to be when he took an important step 
unsupported by the concurrence of his friend, are made so manifest in 
his life as written by his friend, that many of Dickens’s near and dear 
friends have been inclined to protest that they cannot admit the 
impression conveyed to the public to be the true one. Dickens was 
of more adventurous and independent spirit than he appears reflected 
to the public through his correspondence with Forster ; and this would 
have been manifest had the biographer shown his subject in his intimate 
relations with others as well as himself. There exists a rich and varied 
Dickens correspondence which Forster would not touch. Who that 
knew Dickens well can conceive a picture of him to be complete 
that does not include some of his correspondence with the gentle and 
beloved Maclise, with Stanfield, with Leigh Hunt, with Ainsworth, 
with Douglas Jerrold, with Talfourd, Laman Blanchard, Wills, 
Charles Kent, and many others fess known, but not less esteemed 
by Charles Dickens? In Forster’s “ Life” he stands alone near 
Dickens’s heart, and the rest of the figures upon the canvas are but 
background to the two dominant figures. 

We are admitted to feel the intensity of the friendship of which 
Dickens was capable. We become witnesses of the workings of his 
heart, of the boisterous, uncontrollable vitality of his nature, of his 
intense self-respect, and his thorough belief in his own genius and his 
solemn duty towards it ; but we know him not (through the biogra- 
phy) in the various lights which his many close friendships cast upon 
him. We catch no glimpses of him as the adviser (and how earnestly 
and wisely and affectionately he could counsel a fellow creature in a 
strait!). He is always the advised, and he has but one adviser. 
That shown to the world in this attitude he is exhibited in one not 
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natural to him, the correspondence and material discarded or un- 
sought by Mr. Forster would have abundantly proved. 

A letter from Dickens to Laman Blanchard, addressed from 
48, Doughty Street, lies before me. In it Dickens says: “I am 
writing to you with a sad heart, for I have just indited a few lines to 
poor Chatfield,* to whom I should have written long since but for 
Forster's confounded assurance that it would be better not.” I 
remember a fierce word encounter between Dickens and Forster on 
the stage of Miss Kelly’s theatre. Forster had gone on insisting that 
everything should be done according to his light, until he had exas- 
perated his friend to an outburst, in which Kitely received a volley 
of very hard words descriptive of his intolerable hectoring and self- 
sufficiency. The quarrel lasted till the morrow—but not beyond ; 
for the affection between the two was too deep to let it live twenty-four 
hours. I cite these points only in illustration of a phase of Dickens’s 
character which does not appear in Forster’s biography, and by which 
Dickens suffers. Seen through his biographer’s spectacles, Dickens 
is a timid man, leaning for ever on another; whereas he was an 
intrepid, self-reliant worker and thinker. His eye, his voice, his 
manner, his gallant bearing on great occasions, proved this to all 
who knew him. 

Dickens loved the high character, and thoroughly respected and 
trusted the opinion of his friend and biographer ; he also delighted 
to contemplate his gorgeous manner when dealing with the smallest 
things, the imperial air with which he asked his famous servant 
Henry for his coat, the mighty look of command with which he hailed 
a cab. 

Forster succeeded Dickens in the editorship of the Dai/y News, 
and many were the stories of the new editor’s grandeur of address 
and autocratic bearing towards subordinates which speedily circu- 
lated through Whitefriars. The printers’ boys trembled as they 
approached him ; the sub-editors were under the spell of his majesty. 
Poor Knight Hunt, who afterwards became editor of the paper and died 
in the harness, had scores of stories of the high and mighty chief to tell. 
But the story that held its ground in every part of the establishment 
was that of the cabman who called for the editor at two in the 
morning to convey him home to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The cab- 
man found it difficult to make the office porter understand whom he 
wanted. When described as the stout gentleman, the porter replied 
that there were several stout gentlemen in the editorial department. 
Was he tall or short ? 
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“Neither one thing nor t’other,” the cabman answered impa- 
tiently. ‘ You know who I mean—I mean that there harbitrary cove.” 

The porter went direct to Mr. Forster’s room, and told him his cab 
was waiting. 

That Mr. Forster’s “tremendous manner” was in no degree the 
consequence of a harsh or hard nature was shown in the devotion 
with which his personal attendants served him. The zeal and 
veneration with which his servant Henry waited upon him during 
many years were noticed by all his friends, and wondered at by 
some, for when Mr. Forster had an attack of gout (and he suffered 
cruelly in this way) his irascibility was indeed difficult to bear. But 
Henry never appeared to notice the storms that raged over his head. 
He kept quietly to his task; never answered the word of wrath, 
never showed by his manner that it had been uttered, and never 
permitted it to abate in the least degree his veneration for his 
master. 

One day, at dinner, there was not soup enough to go round the 
table. The host, in his sternest manner and deepest voice, said— 

“ Henry, you see there is not enough mulligatawny.” 

Henry said quietly in his master’s ear—“ Please, sir, there is no 
more soup.” Whereupon Forster turned with a tragedy air upon his 
man, and growled between his teeth— 

“No more mulligatawny, Henry! Let THERE BE more mulli- 
gatawny !” 

Henry paid no attention to the outburst, but went quietly on with 
his service. The storm, he knew, had spent itself. The blind 
devotion with which Henry did his service was illustrated on one 
occasion when his master had a dinner party. During the dinner 
Henry was nervous, and made two or three blunders. His master 
chafed and fumed, and cast angry glances at his servant; but the 
poor man could not settle quietly to his duty. At last, when the 
dessert and wine had been placed upon the table, he stole timidly 
behind Mr. Forster’s chair and said— 

“ Please, sir, can you spare me now? my house has been on fire 
the last hour and a half.” 

The group of literary men and artists of whom Mr. Forster was 
the friend and adviser loved, in the summer, to meet at Thames 
Ditton for an afternoon in the fresh air, and a dinner by the banks of 
the river, and a drive to London in the cool of the evening. On one 
of these occasions, when Count d’Orsay was present and sat next 
Forster, the waiters were remiss, and the gaiety of the dinner-table 
was suffering in consequence. 
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Count d’Orsay ate cold butter with his flounders. In a quiet 
tone he said to one of the attendants—“ Waiter, a slice of cold 
butter.” But no cold butter came. Patiently and amiably the 
Count presently repeated his request, and again he was doomed to 
disappointment. Forster had overheard the Count, and seen the 
neglect with which he was treated. It was too much for him. 
Waiting his opportunity to seize upon the neglectful attendant, he 
turned fiercely upon him, and in a voice of thunder said—“ Gracious 
heaven! waiter—a slice of cold butter for the flounders of the 
Count !” 

The roll of the rounded sentence set the table in a roar; and 
Forster was not the least amused of the company—for he could laugh 
at his own outbursts heartily. 

As—at Dickens’s table, one day, when somebody asked the host 
how many children he had. 

“Four,” said Dickens. 

Whereupon Forster interrupted, with an air of great authority— 

“ Dickens, you have five children.” 

“Upon my word, Forster,” Dickens expostulated, “allow me to 
know the number of my own family.” 

“Five, my dear Dickens,” was the firm rejoinder. 

When it was proved that four was the correct number, Forster 
gave in with a laugh. 

These touches of eccentric authority were a source of infinite 
amusement to all Forster’s friends, but especially to Dickens, whose 
sense of humour was alwaysalive. He used to describe an inspec- 
tion he had made of some improvements Forster had effected in his 
chambers, in his happiest manner. Between his bedroom and his 
sitting-room Forster had contrived a dark, narrow space, to which 
he directed his friend’s attention. 

“ What is that?” Dickens asked. 

“That, my dear Dickens,” Forster answered, with all his grand 
manner—“ That is my plunge bath !” 

So much for the eccentric side of Mr. Forster’s character. Its 
higher phases were even more remarkable. There must have been 
something of commanding excellence in the young man who, owing 
nothing to fortune or to powerful friends, came up to London, and 
while yet a youth took his place among the leading literary men of 
his time. So completely had he established his position in 1837 (he 
was then twenty-five) that he then became engaged to L. E. L., who 
was at the height of her fame and courted by hosts of admirers. 

The story of this engagement is a very melancholy one. While it 
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existed rumours detrimental to the lady’s character got abroad ; and 
were so systematically concocted and so widely disseminated that it 
was resolved to force the slanderers to speak out, to trace the slander 
to its source, and so to end it. L. E. L. herself insisted ardently on 
this inquiry. We are told that the refutation which the evil report 
met, in the course of the investigation, was as effectual and complete 
as it was possible to be. What followed is described in Blanchard’s 
“Life of L. E. L.” :— 

“What should follow, then, but the fulfilment of the marriage 
contract? As there was not the slightest scruple previously, on his 
(Forster's) own account, in the mind of the other party to that 
contract, so not the slightest scruple remained now as an impediment. 
The bare existence of such a scruple would, of course, have been 
fatal to her peace and happiness. There was none affecting her 
honour in the remotest degree. Yet the contract was broken off ‘by 
her. However strong and deep the sentiment with which she had 
entered into it, she had the unflinching resolution to resist its 
promptings ; and in the spirit of the communication at this period, 
between her and the gentleman to whom she was engaged, it is not 
difficult to perceive that the same high-minded feeling on both sides, 
the same nice sense of honour, and the same stubborn yet delicate 
pride (neither, perhaps, discerning in the other the exact qualities 
that governed the conduct of both) so operated as to dictate a 
present sacrifice of affection, and the avoidance of a contract under 
the circumstances which had so controlled the parties to it.” 

The shock was very heavy to poor, delicate L. E. L., who had a 
brave and turbulent spirit housed in a gossamer frame. From her 
sick room she wrote to Mr. Forster the decision her proud spirit 
dictated :— 

“T have already written to you two notes which I fear you could 
scarcely read or understand. I am to-day sitting up for an hour, 
and though strictly forbidden to write, it will be the least evil. I 
wish I could send you my inmost soul to read, for I feel at this 
moment the utter powerlessness of words. I have suffered for the 
last three days a degree of torture that made Dr. Thomson say 
‘You have an idea what the rack is now.’ It was nothing to what I 
suffered from my own feelings. I look back on my whole life— 
I can find nothing to justify my being the object of such pain ; but 
this is not what I meant to say. Again I repeat that I will not allow 
you to consider yourself bound to me by any possible tie. To any 
friend to whom you may have stated our engagement, I cannot object 
to your stating the truth. Do every justice to your own kind and 
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generous conduct. I am placed in a most cruel and difficult position. 
Give me the satisfaction of, as far as rests with myself, having nothing 
to reproach myself with. The more I think, the more I feel I ought 
not—I cannot—allow you—to unite yourself with one accused of—I 
cannot write it. The mere suspicion is dreadful as death. Were it 
stated as a fact, that might be disproved ; were it a difficulty of any 
other kind, I might say, look back at every action of my life—ask any 
friend I have ; but what answer can I give, or what security have I 
against the assertion of a man’s vanity, or the slander of a vulgar 
woman’s tongue? I feel that to give up all idea of a near and dear 
connection is as much my duty to myself as to you. Why should 
you be exposed to the annoyance—the mortification, of having the 
name of the woman you honour with your regard coupled with 
fnsolent insinuation ?—you never would bear it. 

“T have just received your notes. God bless you—but— 

“ After Monday I shall, I hope, be visible; at present it is im- 
possible. My complaint is inflammation of the liver, and I am 
ordered complete repose—as if it were possible! Can you read this? 
Under any circumstances, the 

“ Most grateful and affectionate of your friends, 
“L. E. LANpon.” 

L. E. L.’s marriage with Governor Maclean, of Cape Coast Castle, 
and her tragic death, happened within little more than a year from 
the day when the foregoing was written to Mr. Forster. It has been 
often said, by many who knew the betrothed, that L. E. L. was 
piqued at the resignation with which Mr. Forster received his dis- 
missal. That a feeling which was not love prompted her to accept 
the suit of Mr. Maclean was evident to all her friends. It is probable 
that the authoress of “The Vow of the Peacock” expected her lover 
to treat her with extravagant chivalry ; to refuse his congé, though 
given again and again ; to listen to no reasoning away of his love, 
and to worship his mistress only the more passionately for the dark 
clouds that had settled over her head. Whereas she was met by a 
man of honour who, while maintaining the completest faith in her 
innocence and remaining ready to marry her, was sufficiently master 
of himself to defer to her arguments when she showed cause why 
their engagement should be at an end. 





THE PRUSSIAN BUREAUCRAT. 
BY HERBERT TUTTLE. 


E know him in Germany as the “ Geheimrath,” and by 
that name I shall speak of him. For “ Bureaucrat,” 
if a little more English in appearance, is neither fa- 

miliar nor full of vivid meaning to the English reader. 

There are “ Rathe,” or Raths, of various kinds, marked by pre- 
fixes and suffixes; but while colloquially these are all abbreviated 
into “ Geheimrath,” the Geheimrath is yet a rank and distinction by 
itself. It is most adorned when unadorned. It is a title, and 
implies a certain position in official circles ; but it corresponds to no 
functions. There are “ Privy Councillors,” and plenty of them, in 
Prussia, but there is no Privy Council. 

Let us look at the Geheimrath in the first instance as a man and a 
citizen rather than as an official and a tyrant. Many men, without 
surrendering this title, have lifted themselves far above the official, and 
thereby above the social, level which it suggests. Goethe was a 
Geheimrath, and so, I believe, was Alexander von Humboldt. Count 
Harry von Arnim is a Geheimrath, and at his trial a year ago I was 
much struck by the reverent tone with which the clerk, in reading 
the despatches from the Foreign Office, rolled off in the address the 
order of the prisoner’s titles—Count Harry von Armim, Imperial 
German Ambassador, Real Privy Councillor, Excellency, in Paris. 
The superscription on the envelopes would have answered for a 
police pass. There is the name, the nationality, the rank, the 
office, the title, the “ predicate,” and finally the residence. 
Another worthy official whose acquaintance I early made and 
have often renewed through the press is Herr Eck. The name 
suggests an angular person with whom contact, either physical 
or intellectual, might be dangerous; but in the press the ap- 
proaches are so prolonged, and the abruptness of the collision is 
so modified by a preliminary list of titles, that all chances of acci- 
dent are averted. Still it awakens a sense of incongruity when 
one reads in a journal a paragraph about “ Ko6niglich Preussischer- 
Wirklicher-Geheimer-Ober-Regierungs-Rath-und Director im Reichs- 
kanzler-Amte—Eck.” A different and perhaps higher order of archi- 
tecture is sometimes furnished by this official himself. He cannot 
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fairly be held responsible for the attenuated form which the news- 
papers give to him, but he takes his revenge upon them and serves 
the cause of symmetry by signing documents with titles and sub-titles 
arranged like an inverted cone, of which his name forms the mono- 
syllabic but not inelegant apex. 

I return to the Geheimrath in general. The process of 
abstraction by which I have tried to reach that public type has 
long been -familiar to the Germans themselves. With them he 
stands for the secular majesty of the State. He is the highest 
form of political authority with which they come immediately and 
as equals in contact. Between the Ministers whom the _ inspired 
choice or the prudent favour of the King has admitted to his 
councils, and the great army of clerks and messengers, the Geheim- 
rath appears to the public as a benevolent intermediary. He holds 
the symbols of a consecrated power-in hands of flesh and blood. It 
is rumoured that he guards secrets of State. It is supposed that he 
has communication with Ministers. But it is known that he is fond of 
whist and beer. The mystery which surrounds his official duties 
encourages the awe and respect of the multitude while shielding him 
from its vengeance : and his sympathy with the humbler conditions 
of life endears him to the popular heart. 

The term Geheimrath is here used, not in the technical sense 
of a fixed rank, but in harmony with a custom which applies 
the name to an entire class of public officials who have passed 
a certain grade in the civil service. In this sense the Geheimrath 
stands not alone for the majesty of the State which he serves, 
but also for the dignity of the order to which he belongs. He 
is the representative of a class, and as such he is quite as 
familiar in literature, in art, and in the drama as he is amid the 
realities of social life. This fact he owes to no peculiarities of dress 
or manner. Even on the stage he is distinguished by no special 
shabbiness or elegance of toilet, by no favourite cut of the beard, 
and by none of those extrinsic details which make up a Jew banker, 
for instance, or a French barber, or any other familiar friend of the 
playwrights. It would seem that this personage is of all others the 
one which would most try an actor. The traits with which he may 
be presented are so few and so subtle; his own individuality is so 
wrapped up in his class, which is dull and prosaic; he is, in spite of 
his fraction of authority, such a harmless and inoffensive person, 
that all the conditions of a permanent stage character would seem to 
be wanting. Yet to a German audience he never needs an intro- 


duction. Accepted without any comic qualities by a stage where 
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comedy is yet in its infancy, he is met with the mild formality that 
we show to a man whom we feel to be an acquaintance but cannot 
call a friend. 

In a sense which does not commit one to any dangerous system 
of philosophy it may be asserted that the Geheimrath is a necessary 
product of Prussian civilisation. I wish to avoid a vicious truism. 
Nothing is more common with a certain class of writers than to refer 
all social and political phenomena to the doctrine of necessity, and 
thus indolently to take refuge in advance behind a meaningless 
formula. The Geheimrath claims no such favour. It is possible, at 
least in thought, that a different combination of the early elements of 
Prussian society, a less capable or less honest race of kings, other 
forms of external pressure modifying the action of internal circum- 
stances, might have produced a system of administration unlike the 
one that exists ; but in the development of the country as it actually 
did proceed the bureaucracy seems to be quite as essential as any 
of the other factors. The Geheimrath himself would perhaps say 
with worthy pride that he presided at what Professor Ranke calls 
the “Genesis of the Prussian State.” Such a proposition depends 
upon the point or epoch which is taken as the “genesis” ; for at 
the time when Prussia passed from a colony into a State the civil 
service and the military service were probably administered by the 
same rude hands. Under the Great Elector, and more completely 
under Frederic William I., the man with spectacles and dull grey 
clothes relieved the trooper in the collection of taxes. When 
Prussia passed from a feudal principality into a monarchical State, 
and the introduction of a standing army required a corresponding 
class of civil servants, the Geheimrath became a fact and a power. 

At the same time the form which the civil service took was 
strictly conditioned by the form in which the State itself issued 
from feudalism. The institutions of feudalism have given way 
thréughout Europe to two great forces. Monarchy or democracy— 
the concentration or the diffusion of power—have everywhere 
superseded the forms of a system in which there were too many 
rulers for strength and not enough for freedom. In France both 
forces have acted. She has vacillated between monarchy leagued 
with the mod/esse against the people, democracy directed by the 
people against the monarch and nobles, and monarchy leagued with 
the people against the noblesse; but the result for her is the 
possession of the best social system in Europe. 

Nothing analogous to this has occurred in Prussia. The traditions 
of the old Roman freedom, which were never quite extinguished in 
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France, an extent of country which made a minute despotism 
impossible, and the early growth of a liberal literature were as anti- 
feudal causes long wanting. She has had no Richelieu to break the 
spirit of the nobles, and no revolution to pulverise the elements of 
society. A Duke of Burgundy or a Simon de Montfort on the one 
hand, and a Cromwell or a Napoleon on the other, have yet to 
appear. In the absence of a splendid aristocracy Prussia had only 
a multitude of petty provincial knights, who were too weak for rivals 
but too proud and spirited for vassals of the Crown ; and with their 
aid, but not against their opposition, the transition into a modern 
State was made. 

The key to such a solution was of course the army. If the 
knights could receive in exchange for petty sacrifices of sovereignty 
the control of all the higher posts in the military service, and for 
their sons the assurance that the army would remain a close 
aristocratic institution, the obstacles to a settlement were half 
surmounted. To the high military posts, too, were added the higher 
charges of State—the governors of provinces, for instance, and the 
foreign legations. The immediate Ministers of the King were 
commonly selected from their ranks. But while these reservations 
were only tacitly understood, or were only supported by the social 
traditions of the State, the compensations gained by the Crown were 
of a substantial and positive sort. 

This was undoubtedly the most critical moment in Prussian history. 
The control over justice and over the public finances gave the 
Sovereign a power which has too often been acquired only to be 
misused. If the kings had been prodigal and dissolute princes, if 
they had been surrounded by a society impatient of probity and 
fond of corruption, they would have sold justice to the rich and 
powerful and farmed out the revenue to greedy favourites. To the 
honour equally of the nobles and the kings the seeds of a better 
system had been early planted in their robust natures. The former 
pursued their military and other duties with conscientious zeal ; 
while the Crown organised the civil service on the most practical 
rules of efficiency. This service offered, of course, only humble 
routine work. It fell naturally into the hands of the dourgeois, but 
it soon developed a class quite as distinct as the military class. 
Training, with its results in capacity, was rigorously insisted upon ; 
and with such exceptions as the royal interest demanded or the 
royal conscience permitted the test of merit was fairly and success- 
fully applied. 


It takes a great many years and much hard work to produce a 
vy? 
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Geheimrath by this system ; but the seed is either very numerous or 
very thrifty, for the number of men who have reached official maturity 
is beyond count. Hence it is natural that they should also enjoy 
great social influence. They are the Dit minores of Prussian life. 
Not every worthy burgher can have an ambassador or a general or a 
minister at his table, but a Geheimrath may almost always be 
obtained. If the distinguished man also possesses the title of 
“ excellency” the effect upon the other guests is the more profound. 
As a rule, however, they are true to their gregarious instincts, and in 
their dissipations, in their tastes, in their habitations, affect one 
another’s society and follow a common example. There is a district 
in Berlin called the “ Geheimrathsviertel.” There are restaurants and 
beer-halls which are frequented almost exclusively by them, and 
where it would be safe at a venture to address any guest as privy 
councillor. 

I have one of these semi-official “locals” nowin my mind. I have 
sometimes gone there to study the political world in its hours of 
modest relaxation, and perhaps to meet some ferocious and hardened 
face which I should recognise as the author of my tax-rate. Itisa 
low, dark, irregular room, which has been made by tearing down the 
partitions of what was once a dwelling. In the summer there is a 
little garden in the rear, but in the winter there is neither ingress for 
fresh air nor egress for foul smoke. On each wall are hung hori- 
zontally two large oval mirrors which look like pairs of gigantic 
spectacles, the resemblance being in each case increased by 
suspending between them the bust of some existent national hero. 
Through the smoke, which is faintly transparent, may be seen in 
one corner of the room a long table, or rather several small tables 
ingeniously built into one, around which with beer and cigars are 
seated the delegates of the civil power. Their minds seem to be 
full of ideas, which they are discharging simultaneously into a com- 
mon reservoir. Every member of the circle is talking, and nobody 
listens except the little waiter, who perhaps recognises in one of the 
guests the former owner of his threadbare coat. About ten o'clock 
the assembly breaks up for the evening, to be renewed twenty-two 
hours later. The regularity with which they come and the grave 
respectability that they impart make the Geheimraths always welcome 
guests, and atone in a measure for a rather moderate consumption of 
beer and a dignified insufficiency of fees. 

This prudent economy is characteristic of the Geheimrath in all 
the relations of life. A new publisher in Stuttgart, Dr. August 
Auerbach, a son of the novelist, issues almost exclusively transla- 
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tions from American literature ; and one of the first books in his 
list is the “ Autobiography of Dr. Franklin.” The book has literary 
value, and Dr. Auerbach may not have aimed at any special pre- 
ference of his countrymen. But if Hegel or Kant are philosophers 
of the schocl and the closet, the great philosopher of German com- 
mon life is certainly the quaint old author of “Poor Richard,” the 
philosopher of thrift and industry and economy. Kant’s rule of 
morals was, “ Let your acts be such as may be taken for universal 
rules”; Franklin’s was simply, “Live within your means.” This 
latter maxim, taken in its broad and enlightened sense, and not as 
cynical spendthrifts have perverted it, is the secret of that German 
frugality which is so much derided. To ridicule this is to ridicule 
the financial stability of German States, for which the world has still 
some respect. But the people themselves create an impression of 
meanness instead of prudence by a singular preference for divided 
instead of aggregate outlays. The Geheimrath as he takes his 
morning walk would not think of squandering ten silbergroschen on 
a beggar, but he will give two silbergroschen to each of five beggars 
and not feel the cost of his charity. When he is upon his summer 
travels he will not buy a glass of wine at a station, but he will divide 
its price between two cups of coffee at two successive stations 
without a pang. 

The subject of summer travel, into which I have drifted, is a sea 
not to be fathomed or explored in a day. What athletic games were 
to the Greeks, what the sports of the amphitheatre were to the 
Romans, what bull-fighting was and still is to the Spaniards, these, 
and more than these, is the summer excursion to the German of 
moderate means. In the “ Beamtenwelt” this annual expedition 
has an importance second only to the cares of office. The fiscal, if 
not the calendar year, dates from the end of one vacation and the 
return home, to the beginning of the next and the departure. At the 
same time this universal exodus must not be charged to a universal 
and frivolous love of pleasure, but rather to a custom or habit—/enes 
quem jus et arbitrium—which has long enjoyed the sanction of law. 
Now, no other being—not even a Chinese clerk—is in the same 
degree as the German bureaucrat a slave of routine. The summer 
excursion, the fortnight away from the heat of the city and the scene 
of labour, is an affair of routine; but as complex motives urge him 
to the effort, it happens that while a feeling of duty moves his 
willing conscience his fancy easily creates for him the theory of a 
hygienic necessity. Health as well as comfort is supposed to exact 
the sacrifice. 
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Thus there is not one ma/ade imaginaire in Germany at this season, 
but thousands. Some of them have daughters whom, like Argan, they 
might not be unwilling to marry to promising young doctors—ajin 
d’avoir dans leur famille les sources des remédes—but not by any means 
to restore them to that state of health which would survive the 
summer without a voyage. Nor would the young ladies themselves 
take part in such a disastrous conspiracy. They are themselves a 
part of the pilgrimage, and in many cases a part of the excuse for 
the pilgrimage ; and they share with no less enthusiasm than their 
father the delights of mountain air and the beneficial effects of hot 
mineral baths. A person of some importance, the Geheimrath’s 
daughter is also a person of some marked peculiarities. Less 
sprightly than her American sisters, less handsome than the English, 
and less graceful than the French, she surpasses them all in the 
number of languages that she has, or blandly assures you that she 
has, at her command. Greek and Latin she may not know, for they 
are studied only by the “emancipated.” Before the war of 1870 
had revealed to such young persons the flippant and noxious 
character of French literature, they gave their chief attention to the 
language of Racine and Corneille; but since that revelation they 
have taken to English with great energy and enthusiasm. It has 
even lately become the fashion to dabble in Italian. 

The vé/e of the mother in the domestic play is determined in a 
measure by the age and temper of the daughter. If this latter be of 
tender years or tender nature ; if while in possession of all the con- 
ditions of matrimony except a lover she wants spirit herself to 
correct this defect; if her physical or mental charms, which are 
apparent, need to be supplemented by the disclosure of more sub- 
stantial ones which she holds in reserve but cannot herself avow—in 
this case the tact, and prudence, and resolution of the matron are 
quite indispensable. If, on the contrary, the daughter be on the edge 
of despair, which causes temerity—or quite in the abyss itself, which 
leads to indifference—her part is reversed. A shyness almost 
painful gives way to a self-assertion which inspires respect and awe. 
She is no longer the tender ward of the party, but its leader and 
patron, before whose calm authority and masterly tactics her parents 
retire in modest, admiring submission. At this period in her life it 
is her lot and her pleasure to secure the best places in the railway 
carriage, and to bribe the head waiter for favourable seats at the 
table dhéte, while in smaller companies she claims for herself the 
head of the table, and presides over the gastronomic and the 
zesthetic proceedings with an equal and ready grace. On such ccca- 
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sions she will quote Schiller with great facility, and even recall from 
her school-girl readings passages from Byron and Allred de 
Musset. 

The Geheimrath himself takes but a remote interest in these 
domestic intrigues. While the daughter is adjusting her schemes 
against some particular man, or the mother with a more sweeping 
atrocity is conspiring against the sex in general, the father, not 
so much in ignorance as in a dignified indifference, is smoking 
his cigar on the balcony, and wondering what would become of the 
State if he should cease to be. In order to heighten the gravity of 
this last contingency he will perhaps hint at the possession of some 
great secret of State, which the initiated know that he first learned 
two days ago through the A7veis-Anzeiger. He had concealed from 
the uninitiated the source of his news by carefully clipping the item 
from the single copy of the paper which circulates among his fellow 
guests. On the other hand he never reveals secrets which ‘he 
does not possess. He will look profoundly wise when the higher 
political topics are broached ; and at the mention of Bismarck or 
some other great statesman he will stroke his breast as if he shared 
with them the mutual advantages of an acquaintance ; but he never 
gratifies the general curiosity by indiscreet revelations. The obliga- 
tions of unofficial intercourse are, however, less strict. After 
dinner, when the coffee is served, the Geheimrath will mention his 
intimate friend Baron von Spitznase, and under proper encourage- 
ment disclose many facts about that illustrious nobleman, which could 
be known only to one from whom he withholds no secrets. I do not 
mean to suggest that the Geheimrath is an impostor. On the con- 
trary, he is the soul of honour, and would never consciously practise 
on the credulity of others. But under the influence of that flattery 
which sycophants never withhold from the great, he comes to cherish 
a false estimate of his own importance ; and once started on this 
course, it is easier for him to advance than to retreat. 

If the bureaucrat does somewhat exaggerate to others and to 
himself the pathological importance of his annual excursion, it 
cannot be said that his enjoyment of the same is unreal or unnatural. 
One thing may be safely asserted—there is no other people so well 
fitted as the Germans by culture and temperament to enjoy the 
beautiful in nature. The grand and sublime—a Mont Blanc, or.a 
Niagara, or a Vesuvius—the manifestation, as it were, of the majesty, 
the power, the passions of the elements—appeal less strongly 
perhaps to them than the more peaceful charms, which correspond 
to their own subdued feelings and deep introspective natures. ‘They 
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possess that finer poetic spirit which does not measure its ecstasies 
by the height of the mountains that rise in the distance, or by the 
breadth of the river that rolls along to the sea. The tiny rivulet 
feeling its way among the hills of Silesia, the peaceful valleys of the 
Hartz, the idyllic beauties of the Saxon Switzerland, of the Thurin- 
gian or of the Black Forest,—these are recognised by the quick eye 
of the educated German, and viewed with a quiet rapture which the 
professional tourist never feels. To the practical and resolute spirit of 
the cockney and the Yankee the world owes better hotels, better 
railway carriages, better guides and other material reforms, which are 
not to be decried. But this is all. When the inscrutable will of 
Providence suffers them, with their vulgar and impious utilitarianism, 
to intrude into solitudes where nature must be wooed with the soft 
voice, the loving heart, and the reverent soul, they only disturb the 
enjoyment of others, without themselves learning to feel its serene 
and exquisite charm. 

No sketch of the Geheimrath’s virtues is complete which does not 
include, as one of the most useful and most constant, if not the most 
picturesque, his official fidelity. This is in effect a compound virtue. 
It may be analysed into a traditional honour, inherited from his 
ancestors, an acquired integrity, the result of education and discipline, 
a class faithfulness or esprit de corps, and a personal and conscious 
honesty. A cynic might observe that with all these sources of fidelity 
an unfaithful man could be little less than a madman. It is indeed 
true that the checks and guards of an elaborate system, the little play 
afforded to a random and dissolute ambition, and the rigorous dis- 
cipline which prevails, would keep the service pure, even if a member 
here and there were not above reproach. This one may concede, and 
it is the glory of the Prussian bureaucracy ; but it does not modify the 
tribute that must be paid to the bureaucrats themselves. The 
honest administration of a system may not imply, but it cer- 
tainly does not exclude, the personal honesty of those who 
administer it. 

Let us be just to these faithful servants of the Prussian Crown. 
To them quite as much as to the army the State owes her progress 
in the past and her position to-day; and at a time when parlia- 
mentary institutions, by dividing the source of final authority and by 
opening new fields for ambitious talent, are slowly destroying a 
system to which unity of control and the command of the best 
capacity are indispensable, the most radical critic will not refuse the 
proper homage. It becomes every true Liberal to believe that 
Prussia is slowly passing from a lower into a higher form of national 
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life. Even if the distribution of power among a multitude of coun- 
cillors seem at first to involve a corresponding dissipation of the 
national strength, it will prove in the end, unless all accepted political 
principles are false, that a despotic unity of purpose and action is 
giving way to an elastic democracy in which reflection tempers 
without crippling impulse, and a rational patriotism becomes the safe 
support, because the final arbiter, of dynastic fortunes. But the old 
system was wonderfully efficient. From the King, who regarded 
himself as the first servant of the State, down to the lowest menial of 
the offices, the same spirit of zeal, of discipline, of integrity prevailed. 
Every official before he died hoped to see his son started in the same 
course over which he himself with so much toil had passed. “I’m 
going, madame,” the Geheimrath would say to his wife—like the 
Major in Dickens’s Christmas story—“ I’m going to make our child a 
Calculating Boy.” In the same way every year produced a new 
instalment of calculating boys, who followed their fathers and their 
ancestors along the laborious path of the civil service, making a little 
progress now and then, until, with advanced years and failing 
strength, they too accepted their pension and retired to a well- 
earned rest. They are inflexible martinets in their official habits, 
prosaic and pedantic in the use of their disciplined minds, reserved, 
formal, stiff, often gruff and rude in their treatment of innocent 
laymen, but penetrated with a lofty sense of duty such as the Roman 
Republic always had at her command, but which -modern peoples 
have too often revealed only in great national crises. 

The vices of this bureaucracy are perhaps better known than its 
virtues, but they too demand a brief notice. It was not so much 
against the Crown, which by itself was almost powerless, as against 
the vast machinery of administration by which its power was made 
absolute, that the political agitation and the outbreak of 1848 
were directed. When some one observed, in the presence of Pro- 
fessor Gneist, that the March Revolution was a failure because it 
stopped short of the throne, that distinguished jurist replied, “ No! 
It was a failure because it left the old bureaucracy intact.” Dr. 
Gneist seems to take the English administration for his ideal—at 
least he has written a history of it, full, it is said, of vast and 
varied misinformation. He seems, moreover, to have modified some- 
what his views of the Prussian system. Advancing years and the 
judicious favour of the Government have opened his eyes to merits 
and beauties in the bureaucracy, and he has not scrupled to accept 
the presidency of the Verwaltungs-Gericht. 

This institution itself hints at one of the most objectionable 
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privileges of the bureaucrat—his exemption as an official from the 
ordinary responsibilities of the citizen. What he says and does ex 
cathedré are beyond the reach of regular tribunals. An offending 
tax-gatherer, for instance, may not be prosecuted before a justice of 
the peace, but complaint can be made to his superiors, who in dis- 
pensing justice are governed not by the common penal code, but by 
the rules of the service. There is an investigation, but no trial. The 
presumption being always that the accused is a persecuted person, 
and the accuser a malicious foe of society, the proceedings are 
quite arbitrary and often ex parte. The vengeance of a vindicated 
official having so many opportunities for mischief, and the course of 
justice being in general so prolonged and uncertain, a citizen with a 
real grievance will reflect long before he ma!:cs acomplaint. Like the 
military aristocracy, the civil aristocracy has its own courts, chosen 
from its own members, and with their prejudices, of course, in favour 
of this class. It is but just to say that this vicious system is 
administered with tolerable fairness. In the more practical branches 
of the service, and among the lower officials, the examination of 
complaints is fairly prompt, and such satisfaction as is in any event 
to be expected is perhaps as sure as by the ordinary criminal pro- 
cesses. It may even be conceded that in the interest of adminis- 
trative order the under officials ought within certain limits to be free 
from vexatious criminal suits. In many cases not they themselves, 
but the system under which they act, is responsible for their misde- 
meanours. 

It remains not the less true that the system is a despotism. It is a 
despotism of the grossest sort, one which proud and spirited men 
least easily bear—that of nominal servants against the very society 
whose contributions assure them their daily bread—that of clerks, 
and copyists, and accountants, and tax assessors. Edmund Burke 
said we could not ask of tyranny that it be just, but we had a right 
to expect that it be imposing. In a declamatory play which once 
had attraction for young orators, the indifference of the degenerate 
Romans is moved by a comparison of the imperial splendour with 
the “horde of petty tyrants” with which they were now afflicted. 
There is something grand, picturesque, imposing in the power of a 
Russian Czar. But from this to the tyranny of Prussian bureaucrats 
is a long descent. Like the Russian system, the Prussian makes its 
power felt everywhere alike; but, unlike the Russian, it fills with 
contempt those who tremble before its power. Its master ought to 
be a Philip II. of Spain, as described by Mr. Motley. It is one of 
those dull, patient, plodding, ignoble tyrannies, whose sceptre is the 
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pen instead of the sword, and which by a thousand petty cruelties 
revenges itself upon society for the obscurity of its birth and the 
poverty of its appointments. 

Finally, it exalts mediocrity and curbs the development of political 
talent. From its foundation to the present day it has produced but 
one statesman of the first order, Baron von Stein; and upon him, 
after his genius had lifted him above its demoralising routine, it 
waged relentless and successful war. Prince Bismarck is in no sense a 
creature of the bureaucracy. At the beginning of his career he was 
indeed in danger of surrendering to its clumsy embraces, and renouncing 
the real, earnest, manly battle of life ; but an accident or a miraculous 
prudence saved him for diplomacy, for legislation, for statesmanship, 
for Prussia and for Germany. And as the bureaucracy hated Stein, 
so it hates Bismarck, with all the calculated fervour of a mathema- 
tical nature. It was natural that there should be no harmony 
between the two. The Prince has substituted in the departments 
that come under his immediate control, for the medizval maxim 
that all public servants answer only to the King, the wholesome 
principle that they are the subordinates of a responsible Minister ; 
and, as in the case of Count Harry von Arnim, he has claimed, and 


with great trouble enforced his claim, that he shall be served by 
officials who are acceptable to himself. 





LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
CHAPLAIN OF EASE. 
Edited by his Literary Executor: W. McCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 


IV—A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Christmas Eve. 


<5 NOTHER visit from Mrs. Maynard in great distress 
of*mind. Her husband is inexorable, and means to 

carry into effect his long-meditated purpose of re- 

<> moving from his dwelling her only sister, because she 

is eccentric and melancholy, and having her placed in confinement 
in a private asylum many miles from town. The poor soul, my 
visitor tells me, is usually gentle, unobtrusive, noiseless, given 
to music and reading ; fond of her fernery and devoted to the 
teaching of a favourite bird the mysteries of vocalisation. At 
intervals a deep shadow seems to fall upon her, as from some 
fearful and hated object passing through her memory, which comes 
unbidden and unbidden goes again. My anxious and unhappy 
visitor evidently understands the nature of this haunting image, but 
through delicacy refrains from describing it to me; and with truly 
feminine tact eludes approach to every subject that she apprehends 
may lead up to questioning on my part that she is not prepared to 
meet with unreserve ; and this I cannot help perceiving, although I 
have repeatedly endeavoured to set at rest her apprehensions, by 
careful disclaimer of the least wish to know any incident of family 
history that she does not think fit spontaneously to impart. In 
truth, it is difficult enough to do one’s duty under such circumstances 
without doing more; and the more is pretty certain to be much too 
much for any good purpose. It is easy to say, Don’t listen to recitals 
of domestic trouble, or confidential cravings for advice in personal 
perplexity. Where the sense of actual crime brings a delinquent to 
your sacerdotal feet receive him in your vestry with your surplice 
on; adjure him to make reparation if he can, and bid him go and 
sin no more; but here let your ghostly counsel end, and never take 
the responsibility of giving specific advice as to the future, outside 
the strict letter of what all recognise as right and wrong. This, of 
course, is the clearest way for keeping out of difficulties and shirking 
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some of the less obvious burthens of one’s office; and after some 
experience and much thought I must own that I see no absolute 
rule upon the subject fit to follow; and that the truest wisdom seems 
to lie in dealing with each case cautiously but candidly as it comes 
before us, not hoping to escape always some share of blame for 
mistake, trying only to do the best possible for the saving of 
moral life actually in danger. 

Mrs. Maynard and her daughters (now approaching womanhood) 
have for some time been among my constant hearers. The quiet 
but refined taste of her attire has recently contrasted more than 
formerly with theirs, which pardonably begins to show not excessive 
but emphatic evidences of resolve to be in the fashion. I think I 
see ambition in their eyes, especially those of the eldest ; and from 
many little traits and circumstances I am led to surmise that from 
their father they have had many a hint if not actually an incentive 
to look socially upwards rather than around. Occasionally I hear 
of their accompanying him in excursions out of town. When 
their mother is not of the party, her sister (who is not very much 
older than the daughters) comes with her to evening service; and 
though I cannot say that I have myself been able to distinguish her 
voice, others have done so, and been struck with its silvery and sym- 
pathetic quality and with that rarest of characteristics in congrega- 
tional music: the expressive articulation of the words. But upon all 
occasions she avoids making acquaintances ; and beyond a silent 
and courteous recognition, when I have sometimes called in Park 
Street, I have seen nothing of her in private, or learned from any 
one save her sister what might enable one to form an opinion of the 
state of her intellect and temper. I fear that naturally Mrs. Maynard— 
who has brought her up and cared for her with maternal care, loving 
her, as she says, ever since they were Jeft parentless, with more 
affection and solicitude than she can tell—depicts her disposition in 
the most favourable colours, and extenuates more generously than 
judiciously her faults. She can do anything with her, from the 
perfect ascendency she has now over her too susceptible nature, by 
kindness and firmness delicately intertwined. For days and weeks 
she seems to dwell in the calm of early sunshine, easily pleased and 
amused and undisturbed apparently by regrets or wants. She has 
not been known at any time to betray a thought of harshness or 
aversion, towards any of the household ; and by its limited circle she 
is content that the sphere of her harmless life shall be bounded. 
When the thunder cloud lowers, as it does sometimes suddenly over 
her hapless head, the watchful eye of motherly sisterhood quickly 
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perceives it, and hastens to afford the shelter of her sympathy till 
the peril of the storm be past. It is mot always possible to 
combine the performance of this duty with that of the ordinary obli- 
gations appertaining to the mistress of a family. Mr. Maynard—who, 
as far as I can judge, is a respectable, busy, matter-of-fact man, with- 
out sentiment of any kind, or much feeling—does not disguise his 
vexation at his wife’s occasional absence from table, and the sending of 
an apology when he wishes her to accept the invitation, “all on account 
of that crazy creature, whom she thinks more of, he believes, than of 
any of her own children.” He probably believes nothing of the kind, 
except when he is put out for the moment at breakfast ; and if when 
he returns home at seven Mrs. Maynard is ready to receive him with 
pleasant looks and words, and if the dinner is not overdone, and the 
new horse is reported to have gone perfectly in harness in the 
afternoon, he forgets his petulance about the poor recluse upstairs, 
and thinks his helpmate should forget it too. Unhappily for her- 
own peace poor Mrs. Maynard keeps all his words of complaint and 
threat regarding Lucy, and ponders them in her heart. Having 
never actually disobeyed or thwarted him, she shrinks from having to 
do so should the emergency ever come. Yet she cannot preserve 
her self-possession when she contemplates its coming. And when her 
fancy realises the horror of witnessing the removal by stratagem or 
force of the helpless being whose preservation from loneliness and 
misery has been her daily care for years, all her equanimity vanishes, 
the habitual ties of obedience snap in twain, and the yielding wife is 
forgotten in the good and courageous woman. “I have never told 
him, but sooner or later I will, that Lucy shall not be sent away, and 
if” ——at the unuttered thought her fortitude breaks down and she 
is overwhelmed in grief and agony. 

Moderate and temperate words are of little avail while the 
paroxysms last. I have witnessed two or three of them and know 
what is to follow. I own that now I have a selfish, cowardly dread 
of the question sure to be put to mein broken accents—“ What 
am I to do? tell me, do tell me what I ought to do.” Iam not 
ashamed to write it down that when first asked this touching question 
I felt only as if I were choking, and with great difficulty regained the 
selfpossession needful to give any weight to advice. What I said 
on the spur of the moment matters little, but it amounted to no more 
than a variety of suggestions as to the improbability of the dire 
extremity she feared ever actually arising ; and the possibility of some 
alternative being hit upon that would provide for the safety and com- 
fort of her sister without their separation. 
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But scenes like these and others I have heard of set one thinking ; 
and I have reasoned myself into the belief that we should try 
whether something may not usefully be done and therefore ought 
not to be tried through the medium of public exhortation. ‘To keep 
awake the conscience of well-to-do and well-behaved people it is 
needful occasionally to quit the generalisms of warning and to fix 
attention on exceptional sins of selfishness or inhumanity which more 
or less beset us all. The good that may be done by such appeals is 
not measurable by the percentage of wrong actually done in decorous 
households, in most of which the occasion has never arisen, and 
whose members know not themselves how far they would yield to the 
evil whispering of temptation should the time of trial come. It may 
never come ; yet even then preventive admonition is not thrown away. 
Sound opinions on questions of social duty are impalpably commu- 
nicated in the moral air we breathe ; and none of us know how much 
we are indebted to the sustaining right-mindedness of friends and 
neighbours in keeping us right-minded too. When making money 
by the theft and sale of Negroes was first denounced in pulpit and on 
platform, there were right reverend prelates and right honourable 
politicians who called it bad taste to introduce disputable topics of 
the kind in the house of prayer. From of old, the moneyed interest and 
all who appertain unto them, or ask them to dine, have ever been in 
favour of winking hard in the temple and letting things established 
be. Everybody did not buy and sell blackamoors ; only a compara- 
tive few: why talk at a small section of the community or at indivi- 
duals? Much better keep in the higher latitudes of abstract morals 
and general virtue, where nobody in particular could feel hit or hurt. 
Was not slave trading enjoined by Queen Elizabeth, encouraged by 
Cromwell, and defended by the Government of George the Third ? 
You might call it cruel and barbarous if you liked, but was it not 
notorious that very respectable people had made fortunes in this 
way? And just look at the handsome sums they subscribed for the 
Infirmary. Better leave Parliament to settle these matters; and keep 
to the mystery of original sin, the evils of a bad temper, and the 
uncertainty of human life: as if poor, struggling, tempted, sorrow- 
stricken, or way-worn humanity were to be comforted or purified by 
any number of homilies after this pattern. Happily the disciples of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, whether in broad brim or cassock, thought 
not so. It was not to the opulent and noble slave traders they 
talked when they talked at them. It was the surrounding indif- 
ferentism of the community that had to be stirred and warmed, en- 
lightened and organised, by precept upon precept, and line upon line, 
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before a national reproach could be put away. How long it took 
and how many adjurations to touch with true pity and true piety 
first.one and then another congregation, here a constituency, there 
another, by degrees a politician or two, while Cabinet Ministers in both 
Houses yielded more slowly, it would need long to tell. 

It was to the uninfluentials mainly their appeals were addressed. 
Individually powerless these proved collectively irresistible: for 
herein lies the magic and might of the democratic element, that its 
concentrated weakness is strength. 

Something of a like revolution in public morals was wrought within 
our own recollection by unauthorised objurgation and popular inter- 
dict with regard to duelling. No public man in our grandfathers’ 
time could hold his ground in public life if he refused to meet in 
mortal combat the firebrand or the scapegrace who chose to fix a 
quarrel on him about anything or nothing. Royalty, nobility, fashion, 
the mess-room, and the House of Commons, all concurred in cutting 
the man who refused to fight, and thirty years have not elapsed since 
a brave and gentle soldier feared to decline the challenge of his own 
brother-in-law about a trumpery squabble, and fell mortally wounded 
by that brother’s hand within the sound of St. Paul’s bell ! 

Pitt, when at the zenith of his power, dared not refuse to meet 
Tierney in a quarry-hole, and risked a life on which the fate of Europe 
hung, for equivocal expressions used in debate ; while sanctimonious 
Speaker Addington looked on from a distance trembling with anxiety, 
but not venturing to interpose. Canning and Castlereagh, quarrelling 
in Cabinet .about the inefficiency of an expedition, fired at one 
another at the appointed signal with deadly aim. Grattan, as an old 
man, bade his son on entering Parliament speak boldly what he felt 
to be the truth, and keep his pistols loaded. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, when Prime Minister, thought it incumbent on him fourteen 
years after Waterloo to send a message to a blatant blockhead like 
Lord Winchilsea on account of a political impertinence ; and on a. 
Sunday morning the spectacle was beheld of England’s most illus- 
trious son staking, at five-and-twenty paces, his life against that of a 
man for whom neither sect or party cared a jot. There is still 
living a member of the House of Commons to whom a hostile 
message was sent by a noble marquis for having said in debate of a 
Bill sent down from the Upper House that its worth might be 
estimated by that of the peer who had introduced it there. Sir 
Robert Peel, when Secretary for Ireland, offered to travel from 
Dublin to Calais to have the pleasure of a shot at O’Connell. 
Jeffery, accompanied by Horner, could not refuse to give Tom 
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Moore satisfaction at Chalk Farm for a disagreeable article in the 
Edinburgh Review, and their seconds being bunglers at loading the 
pistols, walked up and down chatting pleasantly enough, as the 
morning was cold, till interrupted by the police: and thenceforth 
they were the best of friends. 

Who in England would fight a duel now? Yet the marvellous 
change was brought about not by statute or by statesmanship, nor by 
orders of the day from the Horse Guards, but by the indomitable 
persistency of a moral revolt inspired by appeals to Christian prin- 
ciple. I well remember being severely reprimanded by a very 
reverend divine for a fling I had when a curate in a garrison town at 
the sinfulness of what were called “ affairs of honour”; for I “ought 
to have known that one of the magistrates present had exchanged 
shots with a bishop’s brother only the year before, and nobody who 
knew the difference and was really fit to judge of such things thought 
he could have done otherwise.” Thank God, I was not convinced, 
and I kept up a dropping fire in my own way against the ruthless 
practice so long as it endured. 

But are there not other barbarities allowed by law and sanctioned by 
authority in Church and State, as palpable and prevalent as those we 
have seen put down? The palpability may be denied, and the 
scope of the prevalence questioned. The old Greeks flung their 
deformed infants out of doors by night, that they might perish 
before they had the faculty of recognition or speech to upbraid 
their parents for their'selfishness. We threaten to hang for infanticide, 
no matter how helpless and desperate the poor unwilling delinquent. 
But are we not more heathenish than the heathen in our conventional 
mode of dealing with the weak or mis-shapen, not in body but in 
mind? And are not our utilitarian statutes more pagan in principle 
and practice than those of Lycurgus, in that they encourage the 
nurture of children till they are of an age to crave sympathy, to 
long for love, and to writhe under repulsion and humiliation—justified 
ov no other plea than that it is economical and convenient so to 
disregard the first law of being. “ Shall a mother forsake the fruit of 
her womb?” I took the passage for my text three weeks ago, 
desiring to startle my hearers into consciousness of the immorality 
which society sanctions in the treatment of what are called the 
insane: and ever since I have been undergoing a species of private 
cross-examination by all sorts and conditions of men, who don’t like 
my doctrine because it hits them hard in a sore place ; and by not 
a few women desolate and oppressed, who beseech me to tell them 
how they may contrive to rescue from imprisonment the helpless 
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ones, the care of whom they have been unwillingly forced to 
resign. 

Some of these interrogatories have been harrowing in the extreme. 
Curious instances of the mischievousness of madness, and pitiable 
recitals of the helplessness of those who are called half-witted, have 
come before me; and I am obliged to own that there may be and 
that there are cases where exceptional restraint is unavoidable and 
seclusion necessary. But the more I hear of the habit in practice of 
confounding all who are not “ quite right in the head” with the very 
few, comparatively speaking, who are dangerous and “clean daft,” 
the more utterly selfish and abominable it appears to me; and the 
more demoralising the legislation that stimulates the growth of the 
evil by providing without stint splendid-looking bastilles for the ever- 
increasing victims of our /etfres de cachet. Silently and certainly the 
struggling classes of society are induced to fling into these receptacles, 
built and maintained at the public expense, the weak ones of the 
household, who, if there be any piety in pity, any virtue in mercy, 
have claims inalienable and ineffable on the family solicitude. 
Year by year we see these gigantic structures rising, with castellated 
summits and grim portals, in the suburbs of our towns, and as fast 
as they are raised they are filled. The people are taught to cast off 
their burthen and duty, as respects the partially impotent or occa- 
sionally crazed. The sufferers are made away with ere they know 
whither they are going ; incarcerated at the bidding of those who are 
most bound to protect them against injustice ; consigned to hard 
and often harsh custody, along with a crowd of dejected and dis- 
tracted creatures abandoned and banished like themselves; and 
doomed to find their most earnest appeals for liberation met by 
the turnkey’s supercilious smile or threatening frown. I have 
looked into a sad variety of cases brought under my notice in 
the course of my ministry; and few have been the exceptions 
where anything like criminal or destructive perversity could be shown 
to exist. My experience abundantly confirms a recent official state- 
ment, that not more crimes of violence are committed by those who 
are indiscriminately called mad, than by an equal number of the sane. 
Wickedness and destructiveness must of course be baulked of their 
prey. The difference of treatment between the unconsciously 
demented and the deliberate evil-doer must turn on the question of 
their mental accountability. But it is the mere cruelty of indolence, 
worthlessness, or worldliness, to say that the majority of weak-witted 
creatures or sufferers from sentimental or nervous monomania are 
lunatics fit to be caged in the same menagerie with the intractable 
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and untameable creatures who are utterly bereft of reason. The 
perversity and persistency of incoherence on one particular subject 
are no doubt very provoking to unfeeling common sense. Social am- 
bition is fretted and mortified by the imputation of “madness in the 
family ;” and the greed of gain chafes at the unproductiveness of 
harmless youth or mourning age dreaming or weeping away life in 
solitude. Yet there is no falsehood greater than that which con- 
founds eccentricity with lunacy, and incoherency on some particular 
theme with permanent and entire loss of understanding. 

It is only of a piece with the older but now obsolete falsity which 
in our grandfathers’ time was held to be orthodox truth, that the 
children of Africa were justly doomed by Heaven to serve as cattle 
for the white men through all generations, to punish the impiety 
of Ham. 


(To be continued.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART VIII. 


T Newcastle I met with the scholarly John Adamson, 

author of “ Lusitania Illustrata”; and on my way 

thither I encountered a being of whom I cannot 

2 do other now than linger a few moments to speak. 

My most amiable and earliest northern friend, Henry Barry 
Peacock, of Manchester, hearing that I was engaged at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, recommended me to pause on my journey thither at 
Darlington, where he would introduce me to his cousin, Beddoes 
Peacock, the medical professor of the district. ‘This was one of the 
most interesting events of my social intercourse in life. In the first 
instance, I was introduced to a pale, bland, most cheerful-looking, 
and somewhat young man, lying out upon a sofa, from which he did 
not rise to greet me. His manner and tone of reception were so 
graceful, and so remarkable was the expression of an un-common- 
place pair of eyes, that I felt suddenly released from the natural 
suspension of an immediate familiarity. He first of all explained 
the cause of his not rising to receive me. It was, that he could only 
move the upper part of his frame. His coachman and “ Total- 
help” lifted him from sofa to dinner-table ; and, finally, to his night- 
couch, which was a regular hospital water-bed. This is the most 
indefinite outline (for the moment) that I can give of the daily course 
of action of this most intensely—most attractively engrossing being, 
who fulfilled a constant series of medical, and (if requisite) of even 
surgical practice. With all his impedimental difficulties, so tho- 
roughly, so profoundly esteemed was Dr. Peacock that his patients 
—lady-patients included—submitted to his being brought by his 
coachman to their bedside. This is a bare glance at his then 
course of life: with equal brevity I inform my readers that in his 
younger days he was a very active and athletic sportsman, ready for 
every action required, from the chase of the otter to the stag-hunt. 
One day, by some accident—the particulars of which (for evident 
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reason) I would not require of himself—two men were in danger of 
drowning—one trying to save the other, and both being unable to 
swim—Dr. Peacock darted into the water, bade them be quiet, and hold 
back their heads. They were fortunately near enough to the bank 
for him to pull them within their depth, and he saved both. Whether 
from the noble service he then performed, or whether from some 
indescribable cause unknown to himself and his scientific brethren, 
he, shortly after this heroic act, was seized with the calamitous affec- 
tion above described. My own opinion is, that the attack was 
indigenous ; for his sister was prostrated with the same complaint ; 
and every day, when he went out professionally, he always drove 
by her house; and she, expecting him, was always lying by her 
window, when they cheerfully nodded to each other. I have known 
very few individuals—not exclusively devoted to literary studies— 
who possessed so Cecided an accomplishment in high-class conver : 
sation: he was, of course, in education a classic; and for poetic 
reading he had a passionate fondness. Upon receiving a presenta- 
tion-copy of “The Riches of Chaucer,” he acknowledged the gift 
with a sonnet, which I feel no appreciator of poetical composition 
will read without a sympathetic feeling :— 


Full many a year, to ease the baleful stound 

Of blows by Fortune given, in mood unkind, 

No greater balm or solace could I find 
Than wand’ring o’er the sweet oblivious ground 
Where Poets dwell. The gardens perfum’d round 

Of modern Bards first kept me long in thrall: 

On Shakespeare’s breezy heights at length I found 

Freshness eterne—trees, flowers, that never pall, 
Nor farther wished to search. A friendly-voice 

Whisper’d “‘ Still onward! much remains unsung ; 
Old England’s youthful days shall thee rejoice, 

When her strong-hearted Muse first found a tongue : 
*Mongst Chaucer’s groves that pathless seem and dark 
Wealth is in store for thee.””—God bless you, Clarke! 

BEDDOES PEACOCK. 
4th June, 1846. 


When I was at Carlisle nothing could exceed the frank hospitality 
of Robert Ferguson, then Mayor of that ancient city and fine 
border-town ; and he subsequently gratified me by a presentation- 
copy of each of his valuable and interesting books—*‘ The Shadow of 
the Pyramid,” “The Pipe of Repose,” “Swiss Men and Swiss Moun- 
tains,” and “‘ The Northmen of Cumberland and Westmoreland.” 

If it were only for the sterling sound-headed and sound-hearted 
people with whom my lecture career brought me into delightful 
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connection, I should always look back upon that portion of my life 
with a sense of gratification and gratitude. 

We were never able to indulge much in what is called “Society,” 
or to go to many parties; but at the few to which we were able to 
accept invitations, we met more than one person whom it was 
pleasure and privilege to have seen. Westland Marston, Robert 
Charles Leslie, Clarkson Stanfield, Sydney Dobell, Henry Chorley, 
Mrs. Newton Crosland (with whom our acquaintance then formed 
has since ripened into highly-valued letter-friendship), and Miss 
Mulock, we found ourselves in company with; while at Jchn 
Rolt’s dinners we encountered some of the first men m his 
profession. It had been our joy to watch the rapid rise of 
this most interesting and most intellectual man, from his youthful 
commencement as a barrister, through his promotion as Queen’s 
Counsel, his honours as Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, Judge, 
Sir John Rolt; and always to know him the same kindly, 
cordial, warm-hearted friend, artd simple-mannered true gentleman, 
from first to last. Whether, as the young rising barrister, with his 
modest suburban home,—where we have many times supped with 
him, and been from thence accompanied by him on our way home in 
the small hours after midnight, lured into lengthened sittings by his 
enchanting conversation and taste for literary subjects,—or whether 
seated at the head of his brilliant dinner-circle at his town-house in 
Harley Street,—or when he was master of Ozleworth Park, possessed 
of all the wealth and dignity that his own sole individual exertions 
had won for him,—Rolt was an impersonation of all that is noble 
and admirable in English manhood. With a singularly handsome 
face, eyes that were at once penetrating and sweet, and a mouth that 
for chiselled beauty of shape was worthy of belonging to one of the 
sculptured heads of Grecian antique art, he was as winning in 
exterior as he was attractive from mental superiority ; and when we 
have sometimes sat over the fire, late at night, after the majority of 
his guests had departed, and lingered on talking of Purcell’s music, 
or Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister” or any topic that chanced for 
the moment to engage his thoughts, we have felt John Rolt’s fascina- 
tion of appearance and talk to be irresistibly alluring. 

The mention of two great artist-names reminds us of the exceptional 
pleasure we have had from what intercourse we have enjoyed with 
celebrated artists. While one of us was still in her childhood, John 
Varley was known to her father and mother ; and one or two of his 
choicest water-colour pictures are still in careful preservation with us. 
There is one little piece—a view of Cader Idris—on a small square 
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of drawing-paper, that might easily be covered by the spread palms 
of two hands, which is so exquisite in subdued colouring and effect 
of light on a mountain-side, that William Etty used to say of it 
that it made him wish he had been a water-colour painter instead 
of a painter in oils. Once, when John Varley came to see his friend 
Vincent Novello, he told of a circumstance that had happened which 
excited the strongest sympathy and bitterest wrath in the hearers. 
It appeared that a new maid-servant had taken for kindling 
her fires a whole drawer-ful of his water-colour sketches, fancy- 
ing they were waste-paper! He was very eccentric; and at one 
time had a whim for astrology, believing himself to be an adept in 
casting nativities. He inquired the date of birth, &c., of Vincent 
Novello’s eldest child ; and after making several abstruse calculations 
of “ born under this star,” and when that planet was “in conjunction 
with tother,” &c., he assured Mrs. Novello that her daughter 
would marry late, and have a numerous family of children, all of 
whom would die young. The daughter in question married early, 
and never had a single child ! 

Another charming water-colour artist known to the Novellos was 
William Havell ; one of whose woody landscapes is still in treasured 
existence, as well as a sketch he took of M.C. C. in Dame Quickly’s 
costume. Holland, too, the landscape painter, was pleasantly known 
to me (C. C. C.); and on one occasion, when I met him at the house 
of a mutual friend, he showed me an exquisite collection of re- 
markable sunsets that he had sketched from time to time as studies 
for future use and introduction into pictures. 

At one time we knew William Etty well. It was ‘soon after his 
return from Italy, where he went to study ; and we recollect a certain 
afternoon, when we called upon him in his studio at his chambers in 
one of the streets leading off from the Strand down to the Thames, 
and found him at his easel, whereon stood the picture he was then 
engaged upon, “The Bevy of Fair Women,” from Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.” We remember the rich reflection of colour from the garland 
of orange lilies round the waist of one fair creature thrown upon the 
white creamy skin of the figure next to her; and Etty’s pleasure 
when we rapturised over the effect produced. He was a worshipper 
of colour-effects, and we recollect the enthusiasm with which he 
noticed the harmony of blended tints produced by a certain goldy- 
brown silk dress and a canary-coloured crape kerchief worn by one 
of his visitors, as she stood talking to him. It was on that same 
afternoon that he made us laugh by telling us of an order he had to 
paint a picture for some society, or board, or company, who gave him 
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for his subject a range of line-of-battle ships giving fire in a full 
broadside! Etty roared with laughter as he exclaimed “ Mz / fancy 
giving me such a subject!! Fancy my painting a battle-piece !'! !” 
He said that the English, generally speaking, had little general taste 
or knowledge in art, adding : “ You must always take an Englishman 
by the hand and lead him up to a painting, and say, ‘That’s a good 
picture,’ before he can really perceive its merits.” 

Of Leslie we entertain the liveliest recollection on an evening 
when we met him at a party and he fell into conversation about 
Shakespeare’s women as suited for painting, and asked us to give 
him a Shakespearian subject for his next picture. We suggested the 
meeting between Viola and Olivia, with Maria standing by; seeing 
in imagination the charming way in which Leslie would have given 
the just-withdrawn veil from Olivia’s half-disdainful, half-melting, 
wholly beautiful face, Viola’s womanly loveliness in her page’s 
attire, and Maria’s mischievous roguery of look as she watches them 
both. 

Clarkson Stanfield lives vividly in our memory, as we last saw him, 
when we were in England in 1862, in his pretty garden-surrounded 
house at Hampstead. He showed us a portfolio of gorgeous sketches 
made during a tour in Italy, two of which remain especially im- 
pressed upon our mind. One was a bit taken on Mount Vesuvius 
about daybreak, with volumes of volcanic smoke rolling from the 
near crater, touched by the beams of the rising sun; the other was a 
view of Esa, a picturesque sea-side village perched on the summit of 
a little rocky hill, bosomed among the olive-clad crags and cliffs of the 
Cornice road between Nice and Turbia. 


(To be continued.) 





A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Thou know’st him not, Balthasar. He is one 
Who cannot blush, because his heart is red 
With all the blood that flies to brazen brows. 
An hypocrite is he, who pays to Vice 

The homage due to Virtue : he will shrink 
From honourable praise, as if ’twere writ 
That honour is dishonour when ’tis crowned. 
oe . Ay, he would find 

In very martyrdom no thorns but one, 

And that—its palm. 


HE rest of the evening was dull enough. Beatrice went 
to the piano of her own accord at last, and played 
scraps in order to prevent general conversation. She 

‘ had fairly thrown off all responsibility, and everything 
must now go either its own way or as Abel chose to guide. Annie, 
as she looked from one to the other, was anything but pleased : 
and the less so as Captain Burnett, so soon as the general circle was 
restored, lapsed even more utterly than before into the affectation 
that he had laid by when he was alone with her at the piano. He 
seemed perversely bent upon showing himself to Beatrice at his 
very worst, or at any rate in the character that she thought most dis- 
agreeable. Can he possibly be shy? thought Annie. Or can Bee 
actually have offended him? He did not, however, let Abel’s pre- 
sence drive him away, so she began to hope that he might be 
intending to outstay his supposed rival. But he disappointed her 
again. When Abel said good night the Captain said good night 
too. 

“Bee,” began Annie, half timidly, as soon as the two young men 
were gone. 

“TI wish people wouldn’t stay so long. I’m going to bed—I’m 
tired.” 
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“‘ Bee—has anything happened that I don’t know? Do tell me, 
please. There’s nothing I wouldn’t tell you.” 

The dreaded question had come at last. ‘“‘ What makes you ask 
that now, Annie? What was Captain Burnett saying to you between 
your songs ?” 

“ My dear Bee, he cares for you still.” 

“ He’s more stupid than I took him for. I’m not worth caring 
about—I wish he would care for you, Annie. I do like him—in a 
way. Though he has been a soldier I really believe he is a good 
young man, and I know you are a good girl. You would both go 
happily through life, singing Italian duets together in thirds all your 
days.” 

“ How can you talk like that, Bee! He cares for you, and you know 
it: and yet you seem to take a pleasure in making him miserable.” 

“What's a man worth who can be made miserable by a thing like 
a woman? If he is miserable, he deserves to be.” 

“T know you look down upon all men, Bee. But” 

“But I look down on women still more. And as for Captain 
Burnett, would you have me treat him kindly? It would be flirting 
with him, in the very worst way. He ought to be cured of his folly, 
and I ought to make myself as disagreeable to him as I can.” 

“ That isn’t the way to cure men.” 

“Well, I don’t know much about it, Iown. I never walked the 
hospitals—I mean the ball-rooms. Good night, Annie. I’ve had 
enough of everybody to-night to last me a year.” 

“Something has happened, I know. And oh, Bee, it must be 
something very strange if you keep it from me.” 

“Don’t vex me, Annie, please—you know I’ve been wretched for 
weeks—and I told you why long ago. Don’t ask me anything more 
now. If I seem close and secret, I have good reasons. Don’t be 
anxious, there’s a dear girl. There is nothing you won’t know at the 
proper time.” 

“ No—you told me you were tired of home: but I’m talking of 
days, not weeks ago. You were only discontented then, but now 
you are miserable. And I’m as certain it has to do with Mr. 
Herrick ”— 

“T’m not miserable—I’m happy—at least I shall be, when we all 
are. Don’t vex me now: my head is splitting. Good night.” 

“Good night, dear.—Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye ?” 

Yes—good-bye.” 
* 


* 
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“Which way are you going, Mr. Herrick?” asked the Captain, 
lighting a cigar. 

“To the Temple. That’s not your way, I suppose ?” 

“For the present. I want to speak to you.” 

** By all means.” 

“‘Tt’s about that fire that we were talking about in the train. You 
said you saved Miss Deane in your sleep. Should you be very 
much surprised to hear that you never saved her at all?” There 
was scarcely a shadow of affectation about Sleepy Dick now—Abel 
could hardly believe him to be the same man. 

“What do you mean? I told you” 

“ Well ?” 

“That I can tell you nothing about it. I have not thought of it 
since, and I can tell you no more now.” 

“Well—-I have. And I have come to the conclusion you made a 
mistake. I’m sorry to disturb a pleasant illusion, but others have 
been thinking about it as well as I. You ought to be told that you 
no more saved Miss Deane than you saved me.” 

“You seem to know a great deal more about it than I do, 
certainly. Who do you suppose saved Miss Deane, then? A spirit ?” 

“‘ No—a pair of legs, a tree, and a pair of arms. ‘There’s neither 
merit nor miracle, for the thing was as easy as this cigar. I—I hap- 
pened to be passing, and I carried Miss Deane out of the fire. 
Forgive me for not telling you sooner, but I really hadn’t the heart 
to disappoint you. You seemed to think so much of a trifle tlrat it 
would have been a shame.” 

It is hardly possible to be credited by universal consent with an 
act of heroism without coming to regard it as one’s own property, or 
to believe that universal consent, even if contrary to the evidence of 
one’s own senses, can possibly be wrong. 

“You!” exclaimed Abel with more amazement at the Captain’s 
impudence than comprehension that he was being accused of im- 
posture. “Are you joking? And I do not call it a trifle to have 
saved Miss Deane—or anybody.” 

“Nor do I—now. But I never joke, and I never dream. I 
wouldn’t even have mentioned it, only I think you ought to 
explain.” 

“So I would, if I could believe that you had saved her, and yet 
held your tongue without any reason. Pardon me, but if you never 
dreamed before I think you must be dreaming now. I never said I 
saved Miss Deane. I don’t say it now. Only it was nobody, if it 
was not I.” 
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“I never could learn logic. But aren’t you drawing upon ‘if’ 
rather extensively? I don’t say ‘if’ at all. I know.” 

“ And suppose I say I know ?” 

“You won’t—you are a logician, and would never fly in the face 
of the best reason going.” 

“ And what’s that ?” 

‘Tt would be a lie.” 

Abel, though the blood rushed to his face at the mere mention of a 
thing of which he was incapable, was bewildered to such an extent 
by at last hearing a spade called a spade that he knew not how to 
answer. He was not the first man, as many could have told, who 
on the rare occasions when this sleepy soldier roused himself felt in 
the presence of a master. 

“ Of course you understand me,” went on the Captain with cool 
politeness. “It would be the height of insolence on my part to 
suppose you will let anybody think of you what isn’t true. You will 
thank me, I am sure, for enabling you to put matters right. In 
return I will only ask you not to mention my name. You are not 
losing any real credit, for the whole thing was as easy as the 
alphabet, and I don’t want to be made a lion of for doing what was 
really nothing at all.” 

“T am really puzzled,” said Abel, abstractedly. ‘It is really 
becoming a curious study in psychology.” 

“ Quite so,” said the Captain. 

“You save a girl from a great fire: you let another man be 
thought to have done so: you say nothing. That is strange. But 
if it is consistent with any theory of human nature, your speaking now 
must be inconsistent: and if speaking is consistent, your silence 
must be obviously absurd. We are on the horns of a dilemma.” 

“ Perhaps there is a third horn.” 

“ Pardon me—a dilemma can have but two horns.” 

‘Well then, this can’t be a dilemma, for you have certainly for- 
gotten one thing—that a thing’s being very absurd doesn’t prevent 
its being true.” 

“There I differ from you. And as it is for me to judge, I 
certainly shall not commit the absurdity of telling a story which no 
reasonable being could possibly believe.” 

“ Well—it will be deucedly disagreeable—but if you won't, I sup- 
pose I must, that’s all.” 

“ And you would expect to be believed ?” 

“People generally believe what I say. And if they didn’t, it 
would be true, all the same.” 
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** And why have you made this strange explanation to me?” 

“That's my affair.” 

“ Perhaps I know the reason even better than you. Shall I tell 
you why ?” 

* By all means.” 

“TI will show you I have not studied magic, as well as logic, for 
nothing. You think Ihave too much influence with Miss Deane, to 
whom you made an offer of marriage on the gravel path just under the 
terrace at Longworth on the twenty-seventh of February exactly four 
years ago at half-past eight in the morning. You were refused. If you 
care to test my clairvoyance farther, I can tell you the very words 
that passed between you. And now, finding that I can give no 
clear account of what happened during the fire, you think you will 
be able to destroy my credit by making a blind tool of me, and with- 
out your hand being seen in the affair. Have I not read your 
thoughts? It is just as well that I can, or I might have believed 
your story. But nowI can only come to the conclusion that if I am 
dreaming you are—well, dreaming too.” 

He drew a long breath after this speech. Its logical coherence 
satisfied, almost convinced, even himself: and the part of the clair- 
voyant pleased his imagination. He had not the least wish to avoid 
. a quarrel with the man whom of all others he detested, and rather 
courted the occasion. 

“ Holloa !” exclaimed the Captain, stopping short in the act of 
relighting his cigar. ‘“‘ You seem to be pretty wide-awake for a som- 
nambulist. So you're a clairvoyant too—who was the medium, the 
spirits or the key-hole? You're quite right though—lI do think you 
have a great deal too much influence over Miss Deane. Indeed I’m 
sure of it now. Perhaps you can put my immediate thought into 
words ?” 

“T should not be very far out if I tried, I dare say.” 

“Well, I won’t give you the trouble. I’m thinking that I was 
wrong to call you a cad. I ought to have called you a black- 
guard.” 

“ What! You intend me to give you a chance of shooting me? 
Then I do give it you, and the sooner the better.” 

“ And I refuse.” 

“ Then—and you call yourself a gentleman?” 

“No, I don’t. I leave it to other people to call me so, and I 
hope they do.” 

“ They won’t much longer, though. They will call you a coward.” 

“ Names are nothing—it’s the people who give them that matter. 
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You don’t seem to understand. If a gentleman—to use you r word— 
wanted me to fight him for calling him a blackguard, I would 
swallow the absurdity of nineteenth century duelling and go through 
all the farce of Calais sands. But then you see I could never have 
called a gentleman a blackguard, and I should be owning that I 
had if I went out with you.” 

“You mean you have a right to insult people as much as you 
please and go scot free ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

“You shall be posted in every club in London.” 

“ My good fellow, do talk sense. You know I shan’t be anything 
of the kind. I don’t even know how it’s done.” 

“‘ This is intolerable. You are leaving me nothing to do but horse- 
whip you.” 

“‘ I can’t prevent your trying, certainly.” 

“ Weare to be enemies, then.” 

“‘ Not at all. I choose my enemies for much the same qualities 
that I choose my friends. I only want you to understand one thing. 
I am the only one who seems to know what your dreams are worth. 
You are utterly wrong in thinking that I have any pretensions to 
Miss Deane. But I mean to stand by her all the same, and I’ll 
save her from such as you if I have to go through a thousand times 
worse than fire.” 

Abel cursed his ill luck in not being provided with an answer on 
the spot. But he soon consoled himself. “I never imagined,” he 
thought, “ that a blockhead could have so much cunning. It is clear 
enough why he wants to hide his own name. Even if I were 
certain that I had not saved Beatrice it would be cowardice, and 
nothing else, to say it because I was ordered—bullied into saying it, 
indeed. And who am I that I should set up my doubts against the 
logic of circumstance? If I did not save her, nobody saved her— 
and she is saved. Why he was at his mother’s cottage under the 
bedclothes : at two in the morning people don’t happen to be passing 
by. Is he afraid of being suspected of causing the fire? The idea 
of a man saving the life of a girl he loves and holding his tongue !” 
The more he thought of it, the more convinced was he that the 
Captain, for his own purposes, had deliberately lied, and that he had 
had no more to do with the saving of Beatrice Deane than the man 
in the moon. Otherwise he would not have come to Abel, but have 
gone straight to Beatrice and claimed his laurels. “ He save her 
from such as I! It is well that I have been able to save her from 
such as he.” 
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But in one respect the man of fact and the man of fancy, he who 
slept without dreaming and he who dreamed without sleeping, were 
equally wrong. Beatrice had not given her soul into Abel’s hands 
because he had saved her body. The true history of that gift had 
been the history of years. The Joiner in the play was right in giving 
supreme importance to uneventful days, and all that the fire had done 
was to burn in their passing marks indelibly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The tailor had a single eye, 
And eke a single soul : 

When others strained at half a lie 
He swallowed up the whole. 


So trustful-hearted he had grown, 
So honest to the core, 

That when the lie was all his own 
He trusted it the more: 


And no waste inch he made an ell, 
As wicked tailors do— 

For, not by theft, but miracle, 
From ell to yard it grew. 


Mr, DEANe’s obstinacy had its heroic side. The burning of Long- 
worth was an all-sufficient reason for its being built up again in 
greater perfection than before, with all the old blunders corrected. 
It was not now for Tom that he was building, but for honour’s sake 
—the honour of a man who had once committed himself to the 
impossibility of giving in. If he gave in about Longworth, or any- 
thing else, there would be a loop-hole left for giving in about Tom— 
he would be unable to defend his stubbornness on the ground that 
“ T never gave in since I was born.” “If there is any truth at all in 
old proverbs,” thought Mrs. Burnett, as from the safety of her cottage 
she watched the building, “and they contradict one another so 
desperately that exactly one half of them must be true, then Deane’s 
heirs ought to be Solons, on the principle of Who build houses for 
Whom to live in. So it won’t be Bee, anyhow. There’s not much 
of the Solon about her now—unless it’s a Solan goose.” Which 
unnational as well as unnatural pun showed that Mrs. Burnett’s 
heart must have been sorely troubled indeed about Bee. 

The owner of Longworth took up his quarters at the cottage on 
the frequent occasions when he left the passive discomfort of Arling- 
ton Gardens to forget it as well as he could in the busy idleness of 
bricks and mortar. These are the material whence the inartistic 
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mind endeavours to draw the consolations of art by creating to 
order some new living thing. Mrs. Burnett was interested too, in 
spite of herself, for, after all, a house is something real. But she 
was still more interested in the question of who was to be the soul 
of this elaborate body—that is to say, who was to live there in time 
to come. 

“Who,” she asked one evening after dinner, with her usual con- 
tempt for tact, “is to be master of all this fine place when you 
and I are lodged in the kirk-yard? I hope ye’ve done nothing yet 
to hurt Tom?” 

“ We're not going to die yet awhile, Mrs. Burnett. You talk of it 
very coolly.” 

“ Why not? I’m not good Christian enough to want to die, so I 
must be content with thinking of it coolly. You are a good 
Christian, I know, so I dare say you don’t understand my want of 
hurry to get to heaven. And of course, being in such a hurry, ye’ve 
made it all right for Tom ?” 

** Tom has made his own choice, with open eyes. I won’t force 
Longworth upon him against his will.” 

“Who's to have it, then ?” 

“ T’ve made my own arrangements, Mrs. Burnett, and they are 
just ones. Forgive my saying it’s not usual to ask people ques- 
tions about their wills. There’s something sacred about a will.” 

“ Of course it’s not usual, or I wouldn’t have asked it.” 

“ Why do you want to know?” 

“ Because I want to know as much as I can before I die. I’m 
past seventy now, and though I’m younger than when I was 
seventeen, one can’t go on getting younger for ever. Ye’ll tell 
me, I’m sure. If ye don’t ye may outlive me, and then I’ll never 
know.” 

“You seem to think life and death a very amusing thing, Mrs. 
Burnett—I can’t say I do. [I’ve left Longworth to my niece 
Beatrice. Are you satisfied now?” 

** All to Bee? Poor lassie !” 

“ Of course. I couldn’t split the estate. It would be destroying 
all the work of the family for centuries—and such a house even 
on a moderate estate would be the laughing-stock of the county. 
Annie will be treated as a younger son, and be much better off than 
most of them. Are you content now?” 

“ Not at all. Ye’ve done a very stupid thing. I wonder who'll 
Bee marry? Any way, she'll have a wide choice, if not a very varied 
one. She'll be just a dove among the hawks ”"—— 
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“I hope to see both my girls married happily—and to give them 
away, too, in spite of your prophecies.” 

“Thope so too. How would ye like young Abel Herrick, now, 
to be master of Longworth, and to represent the Vanes, and the 
Eliots, and the Deanes?” 

“Well?” asked Mr. Deane sharply, “and what harm would 
it be?” 

“Guid guide us!” exclaimed the old lady, relapsing once more 
into her native breadth of tone. “ Why, I meant to have scared ye 
out of your seven wits—and ye can’t talk coolly of death, and yet 
ye can of marriage, though it’s so often the greater ill !” 

“What if he were, I say? You think I’m blind, Mrs. Burnett, I 
see, because I don’t interfere. That’s like all women—we don’t talk 
about everything we see, and so they think we're blind. What 
have you to say against Herrick? There may be a cloud about his 
origin, and it may be in the shape of a bend sinister for aught I 
know—but I hope you know me better than to think me such a 
prejudiced bigot as to—as to— Birth is all very well, Mrs. Burnett, 
but I’ve never been one to put birth above character or brains. I 
approve of the young man in every way, and if you knew him as 
well as I do you would approve of his sentiments on every possible 
subject. ‘When Adam dolve and Eva span, Who was then the 
gentleman ?’” 

‘His sentiments? No doubt—I rarely meet with people of whose 
sentiments I don’t approve. But I don’t approve of your quotation. 
’Twas written by a rebel, and ye might as well ask When men and 
swine lived on acorns, Where was then paté de foie gras? And yet 
ye can’t deny that there is such a thing now, and that it’s a very good 
thing too.” 

“ You are a woman of genius, Mrs. Burnett. I value your opinion 
most highly. And I should think you would be the first person to 
approve of my hope that Longworth may fall into the hands of one 
who will not only worthily carry on the traditions of an old house, 
but who is fitted to found one of his own. Since the time of Horace 
Vane we have had everything but genius: but what mayn’t we become 
from such a stock as Abel Herrick and Bee? Of course Bee’s hus- 
band must take the old names.” 

“ Guid guide us !” 

“‘ Have you any reasonable objection? It so, I should be glad to 
hear it. Herrick saved Bee’s life, you know, and has been like a 
son to me—more than my own.” 

“ Any objection! I object to any man’s cutting off his own son 
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with a shilling for the sake of a stranger, whatever the cause may 
be. And I do object to young Herrick, if ye really want me to 
speak my mind.” 

** And why ?” 

“ For the very best of all reasons—because I do.” 

“‘T should have. thought you were the last person from whom the 
woman’s reason would come.” 

“Tis the only reason for everything—the root of all science and 
all philosophy. Why does an apple fall? Because it’s bound to 
obey a law. And why’s it bound? If ye can get farther than 
because it is, yell be wiser than Newton. The farther science goes, 
the surer it is to find the woman’s reason’s the deepest, after all. It’s 
only babies that keep on asking why, and why, and why.” 

‘* Nevertheless justice is justice—and neither philosophers’ reasons 
nor women’s reasons can support vague accusations against a man 
when there’s nothing to lay hold of. I’d like to know where we’d 
be at sessions, Mrs. Burnett, if we went by women’s reasons.” 

“ Just where ye are. Would ye give your cause, if it was the very 
best, to an unlucky advocate? And what’s luck but liking? Or 
would ye have living evidence, that ye judge of by instinct, dried up 
into seellogisms and settled by professors of logic in their class-rooms?” 

“Well, all I can say is that if my own cause is not decided by the 
logic of justice, 1’m a ruined man.” 

“And so you're building your new house on logic? Ah, Mr. 
Deane, ’tis apt to be a sandy foundation. But ’tis ill to be croaking 
like Cassandra—only I hope for logic’s sake the pursuer is not a 
pretty girl?” 

“If she is, she won’t be called—and the real claimant is a petti- 
fogging thief of an attorney. Nothing can go wrong. Attorneys 
are pests, Mrs. Burnett—my own is an honest and respectable prac- 
titioner—but it’s quite true that all the rest are rogues.” 

“‘Yes—lI’ve always heard that there’s but one honest lawyer in_the 
world. Everybody tells me so, so it’s lucky that everybody just hap- 
pens to have got him. Well—I’ll own if ye-like that I’ve nothing 
particular to say against young Herrick, but that he’s he—my Sabi- 
dius, my Hylas, my Dr. Fell. Only I thought ’twas the question of 
birth that had set ye against Tom? And I thought ye agreed with 
me, that a mésa/liance is just the devil ?” 

“Question of birth? Question of fiddlestick. I beg your pardon, 
but that’s what I mean, It was a question of—of—in fact it was a 
question of” 

“Well ?’ 
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“ Of obedience, Mrs. Burnett—of a deliberate intention to obey 
me in the letter and not in the spirit—of honest straightforwardness 
and gentlemanly conduct.” 

“Ah! To think my friend Tom should not act like a gentleman 
—that’s sad indéed.” 

“ Madam ?” 

“T say, to think Tom should not act like a gentleman.” 

“Tom is incapable of acting otherwise than like a gentleman. 
When I said gentlemanly conduct I meant—confound it—I beg your 
pardon—don’t you understand what I mean? I mean he chose to 
act as he would have acted if he wasn’t a gentleman. Either he or I 
must give way, and is it the place of the father to give way to the 
son ?” 

Mrs. Burnett shrugged her shoulders like a Frenchwoman and said 
no more, In spite of her want of tact she saw that only harm could 
come of irritating with reason a man who could not alter his acts 
without admitting that he had been in the wrong. 

At the same time, despite all she could suggest to the contrary, 
Mr. Deane could hardly be accused of reckoning without his host in 
counting upon the absolute security of Longworth. His lawyers them- 
selves were as certain as their profession allowed them to be, and 
Abel, having made everything safe for everybody in every event, was 
confident. He carried his brief down to Redchester with a becoming 
sense of his responsibility as a champion of the right, and as if he 
were really engaged at last in a tournament with his lady’s colours 
for a cognisance. And although these happened on this occasion to 
be woven but of red tape, the principle was the same. 

He had not been a social success among his circuit brethren. He 
was, and felt himself to be, among them but not of them. He had 
never yet been able to catch the affectation, or rather tacit conven- 
tion, of treating everything from its comic aspect in order to make in 
any way bearable the atmosphere of suspense, disappointment, and 
jealousy that exhales from horse-hair and bombazine as naturally as 
from rouge and stage spangles. The.Barrister is a popular character 
in modern romance, because no man knows so well as he, from wide 
and often bitter experience, that it pays to keep one’s sunny side 
turned to the world. Abel’s standing and age naturally placed 
him socially among those to whom chaff had as yet to do duty for 
the bread of life, and he was not at home among young men at any 
time. He neither smoked, nor played whist, nor had any sort of 
prestige, nor had the art of making a dull hour less dull. He only 


had a sort of reputation for being a deep student because he spoke 
A A2 
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little, and for having something in him because he showed nothing 
outside. 

“ Longworth’s near here,” said one of his chance companions in a 
carriage-full of barristers on their way from the last assize town to 
Redchester. 

“ Deane’s place ?” asked another. ‘“ Unlucky devil—first to have 
his house burnt down and then not allowed to play Marius peace- 
fully among the ashes. I suppose there’ll be no end to Redchester 
this time.” 

“Ts it true that the plaintiff has brought down Martin special ?” 

"So they say.” 

*‘ Quite right, too,” broke in the Thersites of the circuit, from 
whom an ill word was the straw that showed a favourable wind. 
** Why should anybody come among us when he can go elsewhere ?” 

** You shall be brought before mess, and fined for slander. Who’s 
going to lead on the other side ?” 

“ Oh, Coggs, of course,” said Thersites. ‘“ He’s a prophet—in his 
own country.” 

“No he isn’t—he told me so,” said another. “I’m rather inte- 
rested in the cause—young Deane was at St. Kit’s with me, and a 
capital fellow he is too. I should be awfully sorry if he came to grief 
in any way” 

“ Then if it’s not Coggs, it’s Barnard. He’s a prophet everywhere 
—except in his own country. They know him there.” 

“No,” said Abel with dignity. “I lead for Mr. Deane.” 

“The deuce you do! Then all I can say is, my young friend, 
your work’s cut out for you. You and Martin !—why, it’ll be David 
and Goliath.” 

“You might as well add which won,” said Abel. 

“I congratulate you, Herrick,” said the first speaker good- 
naturedly. ‘“1’d have given something for such a chance of showing 
what was in me when I was your age. I went circuit ten years 
before my voice was heard.” 

“It’s a dead case, I suppose?’ asked Thersites, not good- 
naturedly. 

“They don’t seem to think so,” said Abel, “if they’ve brought down 
Martin.” But the news had not made him feel comfortable. This 
bringing down one of the leaders of the Eastingtonshire circuit 
looked like real fighting, and as if there were something behind. In 
that case to meet a man like Martin single-handed would be a serious 
thing. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said a voice from the corner of the carriage. 
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** Do I understand that you lead for the defendant in Vane versus 
Deane? May I ask the pleasure of your name ?” 

“The young gentleman’s name is Mr. Herrick,” said Thersites, 
with a bland smile, for he scented an attorney. ‘We are congratu- 
lating him on his maiden brief ”.—— 

“ Herrick! By jingo, if I didn’t half think so! Well, this is a 
coincidence. Don’t you remember me? Adams, of Eastington. 
Why it’s as rich as Divus! But what'll a certain young friend of 
ours say? I thought ”—-— 

“IT remember you very well, Mr. Adams,” interrupted Abel, with 
an appearance of condescension, but with an uncomfortable recol- 
lection that the lawyer had once made him ridiculous before, and a 
nervous dread that he was on the point of making him ridiculous 
again before a company that would be only too happy to draw 
material for badinage from any man’s discomfiture. “I am very 
glad to renew our acquaintance. As for the rest, my knowledge of 
the parties to this cause is an old and forgotten story now.” 

“ Well—Sic viter est. Ym sorry you're engaged—in the case I 
mean, Mr. Herrick. I should like to have shown you J don’t forget 
old times. When I’m an old buffer I should like to say I gave Lord 
Chief Justice Herrick his first brief, you know.” 

A thick pile of paper was projecting from one of his pockets : 
and at this half announcement that it was still unendorsed, a flutter 
ran through the carriage, and the face of Thersites wreathed itself in 
amiable smiles. Mr. Adams knew as well as the rest what was going 
on below the surface, and looked round with impartial benignity. 
Even so does a flutter pass round a ball-room when it suddenly 
becomes aware that the quiet young man in the corner is a rich young 
bachelor with a heart in his pocket waiting for endorsement to some- 
body. Nobody dares speak, but everybody is ready to be spoken to. 
Some people idly and ignorantly ask why barristers, like women, 
wear false hair. The reason is obvious—it is to distinguish the sex 
of the only profession that must coyly wait to be wooed, and may 
make no advances save under the rose. 

The talk still went on : but it was no longer for the common benefit. 
It was for the admiration of the vulgar young man in the corner. 
Even Herrick, being engaged, was rio longer an immediate object of 
jealousy, and to be friendly with him might be a passport to the 
heart of the attorney who did not forget old times. “They think 
something of me already,” thought Abel, “and they will think 
something more of me before I have done.” Mr. Adams took the 
brief from his pocket, smiled, opened it, and read a few words. Then 
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he carefully closed it, laid it on his knee, and suspended over it the 
point of a gold pencil case. 

“ There’s one of you gentlemen named Moss comes to Redchester, 
isn’t there?” he asked of the company in general. “ Rather a 
rising fellow, ain’t he?” 

“Very good—very good indeed—first-rate—in horse cases,” said 
Thersites affably : just as a young lady might say of another, to a 
man who hated music, “ Charming indeed—on the piano.” 

“ A capital leader !” said another warmly : which being translated 
meant “ You want a junior, so he won’t do for you.” 

“ He’s a Jew, isn’t he?” asked Mr. Adams, as if whispering a piece 
of disgraceful scandal. 

“H’m !” said Thersites, “‘ so they say.” 

“ Thank-you. Then, I think—I don’t think I can do better than 
callon Mr. Moss. Lucky fellows are Jews: and a man that can 
lead a horse case, by jingo, can do anything. He’s the man for 
me. Ah, here’s Redchester. Good day, gentlemen—good day, Mr. 
Herrick—we meet at Philly-pi.” And so, chuckling over what he 
no doubt considered a practical joke of the first order, he bustled 
across the platform as if he had not a moment to lose. 

“A sharp fellow that,” said Thersites, half admiringly. ‘“ I hope 
Martin will like his junior—and I’m sure he'll like his learned friend 
on the other side. Martin likes easy winning, and will be glad to 
get away soon,” he explained as soon as Abel’s back was turned. 
And this was Abel’s first taste of that professional fame which 
looks so much like glory when far off, and so sadly like envy 
when near. 


Abel went straight to his lodgings, where he found Mr. Deane’s 
card lying on the table. He sat down to write to Beatrice, and was 
in the middle of his letter when “a person” was reported as wishing 
to see him. 

“Show him up at once,” he said, opening his one brief before 
him and throwing his letter under it. But it was neither attorney nor 
attorney's clerk. It was a shabby looking elderly fellow, with 
blotched and pimpled face—in a word Cornelius Boswell, umbrella- 
mender to the Queen, three years older and thirty years more disre- 
putable looking than when he frightened Milly on the bank of the 
canal. 

Abel looked up angrily, and saw that his old client was very far 
from sober. He lurched forward when he meant to bow, and when 
he recovered himself supported himself by the back of a chair. 
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“ Ah, sir,” he said, “if you want to see that uncommon article a 
grateful man, look at me! Good evening to you, sir. I'll never 
forget how you got me off in this very town when if I’d been on the 
jury I’d have found my own self guilty, innocent as I were.” 

“ And I suppose you want to show your gratitude by asking for half- 
a-crown? Take it then. There—and now be off with you.” 

“ Well, sir, I won’t refuse the half-crownd ; if gratitude’s uncom- 
mon, half-crownds is uncommoner. But ’twere not for the half- 
crownd’s sake I come. No, sir—don’t think it of me. The fact of 
it is, sir, a young friend of mine—a young man, that is, for one can’t 
be too careful of one’s morals in this here evil-speaking generation 
—he’s got into a bit of trouble, through not taking my advice, 
sir, and that’s to keep clear of the drink whatever you do; 
and I want to express my gratitude by axing you to get him out 
again.” 

“I can’t help you there. You must go to an attorney.” 

“Ah, but you see a lawyer, he’d want to see the colour of ten 
bob—and my young friend’s capital’s so tight locked up he can’t 
touch it: and mine’s invested in my trade. No, sir” 

“Then let him instruct one of the barristers from the dock.” 

“ Very good, sir. And you'll do the dodge for him like you did 
for me. I want to give you a chance of extinguishing yourself, that’s 
what I do, and the fact is, I’ve been touting about among all the 
friends of all the rascals in Redchester : and there’s lots of’em. You'll 
have ten guineas out of the dock to-morrow, as sure as my name’s 
Boswell—what do you think of that, eh? ‘Ten guineas for eleven 
cases: for I expect you'll give me that there one little one in? “I 
mean to see you a trying of prisoners myself, sir, afore my turn to 
kick the bucket comes.” 

“Confound you—-do you want to ruin me? I’ve given up 
criminal practice. Be off with you, and don’t worry me any 
more.” 

“‘Well—that aren’t how you spoke when you gave me a sovereign 
once at Longworth for half a word when a young lady was stand. 
ing by. Nor how you spoke when I axed you to get me off 
for nothing. But if you aren’t afraid any more of what I’d never 
have done, bless you, for fifty sovereigns, all the better say I. Al} 
I want is to see you getting on—extinguishing yourself, sir, as I 
said afore. I think it’s hard you won’t do nothing for me, but if that 
shows you're getting on I aren’t the man to put a spoke in your 
wheel. I’m proud of you, I am. What be this, now?” he asked 
with half tipsy familiarity, as he took up the great brief and examined 
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it closely. “V,A,N,E—Vane. Ah, I can read like a book—I’ve 
been parish clerk in my time. ‘ Vane’—ah, that puts me in mind of 
many a thing, just like an old smell. "Twas when a Vane was tied 
up I last said Amen. ‘ Mr. Herrick, Fifty Guas ’—Aren’t that law for 
fifty guineas? Heart alive, to think of your getting fifty-two pound 
ten all in a lump—that beats hurdle-making, or school-mastering, 
aye, or bellus mending. That's the game—keep the ball a-rolling 
—go ahead, sir, and the header you go the more you'll please me.” 

“ Lay down those papers—you don’t know what mischief—But 
what Vane? What do you know about Vanes ?” 

“ What do I know about Vane? Lord bless you, I married him, 
that’s all—and enough tco. Leastways we did, our parson and I. 
Now you're talking like a respectful gentleman, and I’m glad to see 
you looking so well. It does my old heart good, and we'll be happy 
yet, says the song.” 

“ What Vane was it ?” 

“What Vane? Why, a sort of kin to my curate, and an Oxford 
scholar he were, and used to come a-fishing down my old parish, and 
a-putting up at Widow Lane’s.” 

“* Widow Lane’s! And what was your parish?” 

“ Corfiel’, by Woodstock. Ah, I do like talking of old times, once 
in a way. I’m a travelling tradesman, but there’s no place like home, 
and when I think of Corfield, though ’tis an ungrateful place and 
didn’t know a good clerk when they’d got him—well, I feel as if I’d 
got a cinder in my eye. And you know the parson that was in my 
time, old Parson Markham of Winbury that isnow. He’s one of your 
ungrateful ones too: I got him his living, and when I claimed 
acquaintance he sent me about my business for a vagabond. But 
never mind. We'd none of us do much good if we looked for 
gratitude.” 

“* Never mind your quarrels with the parson. I want to know about 
this marriage.” 

** Now, sir, will it help you up a peg if I tell you the whole story? 
If it will, I'll answer any question you like to ask, and if you want any 
special answer you say the word. I only want to see you at the top 
of the tree.” 

“T don’t see why you should take such an interest in my affairs. 
But I do want an answer, and that the true one.” 

“The real truth? The real genuine article? All right, sir. I 
can tell the truth with any man, if I like, and more too. You see, 
sir, this Master Harry Vane was just as rich and as soft as a good 
Christmas pudden: and Widow Lane was as sharp as scissors new 
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ground. Of course Master Harry got soft on her daughter, as was 
natural : and the mother comes down on him and makes him pro- 
mise to marry, I expect, before he knew where he were. So what 
does he do but to go to Parson Markham, that was but curate in 
charge then, and says he, Look here—I want to marry a young 
woman that the governor at home would cut up blue about, I can tell 
you. You do the trick for me, and hold your tongue, and you shall 
be Vicar of Winbury on my honour as a gentleman.” 

“* T suppose he refused ?” 

“ No, sir—he weren’t such a fool. ’Twas but mutual accommoda- 
tion, and he had a heap of debts, and nothing to pay ’em. He 
was a regular parson of the old sort, mine were, and he used to do 
things would make you stare, when he was young. Well, they 
se.tled it between ’em, and then Master Harry comes to me, and says 
‘ Boswell, would you like to earn twenty pounds?’ Well, I did, and 
I said so, like a man. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘ the parson’s going fora 
holiday. You get the fellow that does his duty—which weren’t 
much trouble, by the way—to publish the banns of marriage between 
Peter Piper and Lucy Lockit,. or whatever names you like, so long 
as neither’s mine, and I’ll tell Jenny and the old woman I’ve got a 
licence, and the trick’s done: for I’m not such a soft as to quarrel 
with my bread and butter for e’er a petticoat in the world,’ says he. We 
were uncommon thick in those times, Master Harry and I, for I was 
ayoung chap too, and knew a long sight better than he where the 
trout lay. Well, sir, you know when a man’s uncommon soft he’s 
pretty safe to be uncommon sly—by way of dispensation I 
suppose.” 

** And you mean to tell me you abetted a false marriage for twenty 
pounds ?” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, no. I wouldn’t have done such a thing, 
not for fifty pound.” 

* You refused, then ?” 

“No, sir. I did it for a hundred pound. It the parson got his 
pickings—for he’s Vicar of Winbury at this hour—why shouldn't 
the clerk, I should like to know? And what did it signify to a 
soul ?” 

“‘ And was this shameful fraud actually carried out ?” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, it weren’t shameful at all. ’Twere 
shameful of the parson, may be, to try and deceive a poor benighted 
governor, and of Widow Lane to come over a poor young man, so 
*twere quite right of me to mar mischief, and I did too. I gave up 
some names to the new parson three Sundays running, and when the 
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old ’un came back I palavered him over into thinking everything 
had been done as proper as could be, and that weren’t hard, for he 
never troubled his head about parish business, and left it all to 
me. He was getting hard of hearing, too, and didn’t like it: so 
he’d make believe to hear plain anything you pleased, if you knew 
his deaf side.” 

Abel knew Parson Markham’s peculiarity well enough : but he was 
no longer attending to the details of the story. “Good God,” he 
was thinking, “can this be their case—can they possibly have proof 
of the falseness of the marriage on which we rely? It is lucky in- 
deed that I am not taken unprepared. To whom have you already 
told this monstrous story ?” 

“Never till this blessed minute, sir. And I wouldn’t to you, 
only I know you wouldn’t get a poor chap into trouble for what’s 
by-gone, and I want to shove you up a peg—that’s all I want 
to do.” 

“'That’s very fine. Did you ever hear the name of Adams ?” 

“Fancy asking a parish clerk if he’d ever heard the name of 
Adam !” 

“ Adams—Adams, of Eastington ?” 

“Will it shove you up a peg, sir, if I say I know him well ?” 

“‘ Never mind that rubbish. You say you can tell the truth if you 
please.” 

“Then I never have, sir. Eastington aren’t much on my line.” 

“And he must not,” thought Abel. “ The fellow is a lying sot, 
no doubt, but it is a tale a jury might be made to believe—and 
Heaven knows what other evidence theirs may be. Beatrice’s whole 
future depends upon me—I must deal with this fellow myself: 
etiquette was not made for emergencies. This obvious lie about a 
false marriage must be stopped before it can do harm.—You say you 
are grateful to me for having got you out of trouble, and you seem 
ready to do a good deal if it is worth your while. Can I trust you 
— if I make it worth your while ?” 

“You may, sir—with untold gold.” 

“Go to Mr. Reynolds the lawyer. Tell him I sent you, and that 
you were present as a clerk when Mr. Harry Vane was married to 
Jane Lane. I shall know what you have told him, and if I find you 
have not told him a word more, you shall have five pounds. You 
will be summoned as a witness on a trial here, and will have your 
expenses over and above the five pounds, but you will not be called 
into the box”—— 

“I’m an old bird, sir, and you’re a young ’un. Let me give you a 
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bit of counsel—never you show your hand to any man you wants to 
buy. I see you want to buy my silence: and maybe the other gentle- 
men might think it worth more than five pound. Lord bless you, 
sir, there aren’t a lawyer in all England has a trick I aren’t up 
to. But look you here, sir—I aren't above five pound, and ['ll 
take ’em kindly. Just for the sake of shoving you a peg up I'll do 
whatever you arsk me and arsk no questions: so don’t you be afraid 
of me” 

“Perhaps I am sharper than you take me for, Mr. Boswell. I’m 
not afraid of you. If I choose to buy your silence, as you call it, 
for a day or two, it is to have the power of using the truth more sud- 
denly and crushingly when the time comes. ‘There is nobody else 
would give a penny for your silence or your chattering either. And 
remember this—I offer you the five pounds to reward you, not to buy 
you. I buy you by having it in my power to have you punished for 
falsifying a marriage register. Anybody else will offer you the punish- 
ment without the five pounds, as you know very well. If you say 
another word the five pounds shall be five farthings.” 

“ T beg your pardon, sir—I beg your pardon indeed !” exclaimed 
the tinker, rubbing his hands with glee. “ You did disappoint me, 
sir, terrible: I thought you’d turned out green after all. But you'll 
do, sir—you’ll do. Di’mond cut di’mond, and I’m only too pleased 
to be cut by you. All right, sir—you trust to me, and if ever there’s 
another peg I can push you up, say the word. But ’tis hard, sir, 
to be called names by you. You may call it falsifying a registrar, 
but it was right and proper what I did, and how could I help it if 
doing what were right meant a hundred pound ?” 

Even so, how could Abel help it that the great cause of truth and 
justice invariably meant Longworth? It was certainly not for him to 
answer the tinker’s question, nor did he answer it. He only thought, 
“‘ How interest does blind men to the plain line between right and 
wrong—I should scarcely be surprised if this drunken sot dreams that 
he is an honest man.” 


ibe] 
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CHAPTER XV. 


From flesh I loosed my spirit’s part, 
And gave my heart the whole : 

Unto my soul I gave my heart, 
And unto thee my soul : 


And thou hast given me back the heart 
That thus I gave to thee: 

But the lost soul whereof ’twas part— 
That giv’st thou not to me, 


Beatrice knew perfectly well, better even than Annie, what her 
sister meant by her impulsive “ Good-bye.” It was the sign that she 
was to be henceforth held by those who were dearest to her to have 
started on a different path from theirs: an upward path it might be, 
but seeming downward to them. That of course must be part of her 
fate : Love is nothing to a would-be noble nature without its martyr- 
doms. As to her secret, that was gradually telling itself: but this 
was small relief, since its melting away of its own accord only made 
the pain of the martyrdom greater while depriving it of the = that 
comforts a willing martyr. 

So there was nothing left but to let things drift and steer them- 
selves, or rather to throw the reins on the horse’s neck, like a rider 
lost in a wood, and trust to instinct to find the way out again. 
Chance was the horse’s name: and she forgot that she was riding 
double with one who would not let the reins fairly alone, but in- 
sisted on pulling them now this way, now that, according to the 
blundering dictates of blind reason. In such cases Chance, like any 
other steed, is apt to turn restive, and almost any trick might be ex- 
pected from him. 

Her uncle was now at Redchester, thinking, as clients will, that 
his presence on the spot when it is not wanted was a satisfaction to 
himself, a help to his advisers, and an advantage to his cause. 
He was not at all anxious about the result, but still even the bare 
idea of losing Longworth, especially under such a conjunction of 
circumstances, was a nervous thing, and he could not sit down 
and ‘wait quietly at home, as of course a philosopher would have 
done. So Abel was right in thinking, when he wrote from Red- 
chester, that his letter ran no risk of inspection as it lay upon the 
breakfast table. Beatrice was invariably down long before her 
sister—originally from the vanity of imitating Mrs. Burnett in 
details, as if ways of working are the ways in which work is done, 
but now under the influence of a troubled conscience, so that she 
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might anticipate everybody by taking a first look round. There 
seemed to be no end to the meannesses of which she was daily 
driven to accuse herself. They were trifling enough, but an ermine 
will die of what would be regarded as absolute cleanliness by many 
a nobler and wiser animal. 

But for once Abel reckoned without his host. It looked like 
chance, but it was in truth the natural and inevitable result of 
masculine ignorance on his part, that, as he could not realise her 
troubled days, he could not realise her sleepless nights, nor, there- 
fore, the debt she owed to nature of sooner or later over-sleeping 
herself some morning. On the day after his interview with his 
friend and patron the tinker, Annie came down and found herself 
alone in the breakfast-room. She was so astonished at her own pro- 
digious feat of early rising that she looked at the clock before 
looking round the table for letters—her conscience at any rate was 
absolutely clear. It is no doubt a terrible gap in her story that she 
had no love complications of her own to trouble her: but so it was, 
and so it seemed likely to be. Her family was as yet her husband, 
and it is possible that not even the smile which Tom, though he had 
carried off her laughter, had left her, nor even her three hundred a 
year, was a sufficient set off against the necessity of having to marry, 
not only her, but her formidable sister into the bargain. But that is 
only a passing attempt to account for what would be unaccountable 
were not the marriage register that is kept in the skies a chronicle 
of all unaccountable things. She herself never speculated on the 
matter, and amused herself with looking forward to the career of 
old maid, just as still younger children think it rather pleasant than 
otherwise to fancy that they are fated to die young. When the clock 
had fairly shown her, not that she was early, but that Beatrice was 
late, she made the tour of the table. 

There was not much to be seen: and nothing that immediately 
concerned her. By Beatrice’s plate lay three letters—one from her 
uncle ; one which she took up for a moment and threw down crossly, 
for she knew the writing, and the time was over when she would have 
disregarded a letter from Abel to her sister as probably some answer 
from a teacher toa pupil’s question. There was, however, an odd look 
about the third letter. It was addressed ina hand that looked some- 
thing like Abel’s, and yet did not : if it was his—and it was not likely 
that there would be two letters from him in one morning—it had been 
scrawled at a gallop. It had also been directed queerly in the first 
instance—to Miss Beatrice Deane, Longworth, near Eastington— 
the very town from which Tom’s hurried letters came. Were it not 
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for the handwriting, which was very far indeed from being Tom’s, 
she would have been unable to wait for her sister to open it, and as 
it was she had to curb her impatience and conquer temptation. It 
was natural, in consequence of the wildness of the address, that it 
should be soiled, covered with unusual postmarks, and scrawled all 
over with strange notes and initials. She was poring over it, with 
itching fingers, when Beatrice came down at last hurriedly, as if by 
coming downstairs two steps at once she could overtake time. 

The talk of last night was still in her mind, and Annie noticed that 
she gave a nervous glance round, at the letters first, and at the clock 
afterwards. 

* All are for you, Bee. One from Uncle George, one—for you— 
and one from—I’m almost sure it must be from Tom. Only he’s 
scrawled it in such a hurry that he directed it to Eastington, where I 
suppose he was writing it, and it’s ever so many days old. Open it 
at once—whe knows what mayn’t have gone wrong from its being so 
long on the road !” 

Beatrice took the letter and tore it open without looking at the 
direction. 

“Is it from Tom?” began Annie: but she stopped before she 
had finished the last word of her question. 

Beatrice was gazing hard at the letter, with a blank look as if her 
senses were leaving her. She held it almost clenched in her hands, 
and she was breathing as if each breath were pain and labour. Her 
eyes moved fast along the lines, but as if drawn on against their will 
by some horrible charm. Annie had seen such a look in pictures, 
though she knew not when or where or what it meant apart from the 
unreal world of tragedy, and she followed her sister’s eyes in horrible 
suspense, waiting for a word. 

At last Beatrice suddenly turned round, crumpled up the letter in 
her hand, and seemed about to throw it into the fire. But she only 
let it fall on the floor. Annie gave a startled cry as her sister let her 
arms fall heavily by her side and almost reeled against the wall, 
where she stood, with pale face and hunted-looking eyes, as if it 
were the chance support alone that kept her from fainting and falling. 
Annie ran to her and put her arm round her waist. But Beatrice 
almost shook her off, sat down on a couch, and clasped her head 
with her hands. 

“What is the matter, Bee ?—Can’t you speak to me?” asked 
Annie, forgetting the letter. “Is it only a faint, or do you feel very 
ill? Let me help you upstairs again—you had better lie down till 
the doctor can come. Can’t you tell me what you feel ?” 
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*T’m not ill,” said Beatrice at last in a hoarse whisper. ‘“ Where 
is the time-table ?” 

“What time-table? What do you mean? Please, please, Bee, 
let me take you upstairs. You know me, don’t you? You know 
what I say ?” 

“T’m not ill at all—I only felt faint fora moment. I want the 
time-table. I must see Uncle George at once—lI must not lose an 
hour. Who can tell what may not happen if—if there is any more 
delay? I must go to Redchester—there can be no post till to- 
morrow, and then he might not be there, and I must not trust to 
the post—after—what has become of my voice? Can you hear 
me? Tom is not—is not going to marry—that girl.” 

“You know what you are saying? That letter is from Tom?” 

“Find me the time-table, quick: while we are talking the next 
train may be gone.” 

“Shall I read the letter? But what is it ?-—-I am afraid.” 

“ Yes—read it: it will not hurt you. But I must find the train.” 

Annie, without taking her eyes from her sister, picked up the 
crumpled letter, and, braving its possible effect upon herself, began 
to read :— 


“My OWN DEAREST MiLLy,—yYour unhappy news has filled me 
with sorrow—for you first, and then for your poor aunt, who was 
more than a mother to me. If she had only lived to be our mother 
indeed! Why was I not with you in your sorrow? I have been 
longing to be with you always—but my days and nights and years 
of work have left me no time for anything but to wish and feel. 
My own darling, I quite understand you have thought me neglectful 
and cold—but I am not altogether like other men. But if you 
think I have ever ceased to love you, you are mistaken indeed. 
That I have never told you so is proof enough of that, or ought to 
be. It is true that I have said I consider you free, and Ido. But 
I do not consider myself free, and I have put my trust in your 
incapacity to change. Wait a little while longer, dearest Milly—and 
then, if you can really care for me no more, take your own way 
freely, and I will bear the loss of my life as well as I can. Be 
patient, and trust me !—Your own, 

“ ABEL.” 


Morals are best left unexpressed. But here is one that is more 
important than ninety-nine out of a hundred—Let no man try to 
catch the post with two letters, when he has barely time to write one 
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of them, at four o’clock in the morning, and when he is half asleep 
into the bargain, If he does not manage to make a worse blunder 
than a careless address, he may thank his good luck, but his prudence 
by no means. 

We know what the feat of writing two love-letters with the same 
pen had meant to Abel. It had meant self-devotion, self-sacrifice, 
chivalry, gratitude, and the prudence without which heroism is of 
no avail. To a calm spectator it would have meant little, though 
that little, as far as it went, might not be particularly complimentary 
to the writer. It is not by any means certain that some young 
ladies in the place of Beatrice might not have simply and wisely put 
such a document behind the fire, knowing that when aman becomes 
engaged he has probably to get rid of an entanglement or two by 
eating a certain amount of dirt, and that he would not be particularly 
worth getting unless somebody else made it difficult to get him. 
But Beatrice, eminently unwise in her generation, knew nothing of 
the wilful blindnesses that make the world run smoothly. When she 
met this letter face to face she was met by the sudden revelation 
that she had thrown her whole soul at the feet of one who—she 
could not even finish the thought, or realise what he had done. She 
had sinned bitterly according to her light, far more than many 2 
woman who has outwardly done infinitely more wrong. Sin is not 
to be measured by deeds. We may smile at the morbid extrava- 
gance of her shame for a secret which in the world of romance and 
sentiment is considered an interesting virtue ; but nevertheless she 
could have done no more and no worse in her heart if she had 
disgraced her home for Abel before the world. 

Comprehension almost failed her. Could it possibly mean that he 
whom, after a knowledge of years, she had crowned her king and her 
hero, and even more than these, who had called her his inspiration 
and his muse, and gone through fire for her, had been guilty of the 
miserable trick of loving one girl for herself and another for a 
wretched three hundred pounds a year? If so, it was not the loss 
of an illusion or of a dream: it was the loss of the firm rock to 
which she had clung as the only refuge from illusions and dreams. 
It was shamefully incomprehensible: and yet it seemed to be only 
too hideously and flagrantly true. But this was not all—the most 
unlearned of her sex could not have felt more like a mere woman. 
The moral confusion into which she had been rushing headlong, 
and with a determination to close her eyes, displayed at last its 
true colours. It was even less disgust at the incomprehensible 
conduct of Milly’s lover than overpowering jealousy of poor Milly 
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herself that took possession of Beatrice in the first moment of 
reading this hideous letter. She had been torturing her conscience, 
not that her lover might win her in triumph, but that he might put 
off for a little while longer the evil day for his heart when he would 
have to submit for his greed’s sake to put on her gilded chains. 
The shame she had hitherto borne was peace itself beside the self 
degradation that covered her now. Were intellect and culture in a 
woman not merely despised, but accounted mere dross without their 
gilding? Was even man’s intellect a mere slave of passion? And 
was she, Beatrice Deane, who had committed nothing less than 
suicide for a man’s sake, to be tricked by this Milly’s lover into 
throwing away her whole heart and soul as chance appendages to a 
few gold coins? 

Commonplace and ignoble as the cause may be, it was one of 
those tragedies of the heart that use no words. It was one of those 
sudden shocks that have before now been known to kill some 
stronger hearts and many stronger minds. ‘The death of love is sad 
and may be terrible: but this was the death of self-love, which com- 
plicates such death with unspeakableagony. Happily for her she was 
not alone when it came, so that the needful effort for self-suppression, 
her first of outward duties, gave her strength to bear the second 
shock of the blow. As it was, she had almost given way. 

But pride was not conquered yet. Annie must now know much, 
and would guess more; but no living soul must ever know all she 
had suffered for so unworthy a cause. Her first coherent thought 
was, “ Thank God, there is still something left that I can do !” 

Annie read the letter with as much attention as she could spare 
from her sister. ‘‘ What is this ?” she asked, bewildered ; “‘ what does 
it mean—who is it from—who is it to? What has it to do with 
Tom? Why does it make you want to see Uncle George ?” 

“Have you forgotten what Tom told us? It is to that girl, 
Milly: and it is signed Abel—Abel Herrick, that means. Don’t 
you remember Tom said that she is engaged to him? You see that 
letter shows it is true. The letter must be returned, and Uncle 
George must know that Tom will not marry her—he must know it 
at once, while there may yet be time.” 

“ Of course—but ”—— 

“You would not say ‘but’ if you knew all I know. One day’s 
delay might make all the difference between whether Tom is to lose 
his inheritance to you and me. I should never forgive myself ”—-— 

“ To you and me?” 

“Whom else would Uncle George make his heirs? I know you'll 
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think it horrible to talk and act as if we were going to be left orphans 
to-morrow, but anything is possible, Annie—even what is impossible 
—and anything would be better than our robbing Tom” 

“Tf there is a chance of that—you are right, Bee: we must not 
lose an instant. Why have you always been so secret with me? 
Oh, Bee, have you really cared for him? What a wretched family 
we are—have you found the train ?” 

“There is one that starts in an hour—I have no time to lose. 
Don’t talk to me now: help me to get ready at once” 

“No: you must not go. I will be ready and off in ten 
minutes ”—— ; 

**T must go. You can come too if you like, but things may 
have to be said that only I can say—and I could not stay here 
and do nothing—and in short I z/// go. Don’t take it into your 
head that I’m going to fancy myself broken-hearted or any of that 
nonsense. I’m nothing of the kind, and don’t mean to be—of 
course I know what you think, but you will soon see that you’re 
wrong. If we are a wretched family it must be our own fault in 
some way, and nobody shall be miserable any more if it depends on 
me. I haven’t cared for anybody—at least I don’t care—only it 
was hard to find that there’s nobody worth caring for. No—it’s not 
hard to grow wiser. Come—we must be quick: I’m stronger than 
you now, and when we're once at Redchester you will see how little 
I care for anybody—or anything—except making everything right 
between Uncle George and Tom.” 

Her effort to speak bravely with her hoarse whisper, and to cover 
the last shreds of her secret with the poor remains of her pride, was 
too much for Annie, and she burst into tears. She could not under- 
stand it all yet: she could only realise that her sister had been so 
unhappy as to give all the freshness and fullness of her heart to a man 
who could give her nothing in return, and she could only let her own 
heart bleed for her sister’s shame. Such a confession, she felt, 
was not to be made in open words, even to the most sympathetic 
ears. She did not and could not realise that Beatrice was under- 
going the sharper agony of not having merely had her heart re- 
fused, but of having desperately tried to sacrifice her soul for the 
sake of indulging her womanhood, and of having thrown both heart 
and soulaway. When love sorrows grow tragic in their intensity, 
we may be sure that some deeper and more complex passion is 
treading the stage in his disguise. 


Annie wisely made no farther opposition to her sister’s journey. 
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‘She was plainly enough unfit to travel, but more plainly unfit to 
stay at home. Her morbid impatience to do something at once 
demanded indulgence at any peril. So Annie in tears and Beatrice 
in dull and silent energy made their preparations and were well in 
time for the train. 

The journey proceeded without adventure, and even without fellow 
travellers, until they reached the junction from which Tom had left 
the main line when he ran a race with himself to Winbury. Here a 
smart-looking young man, with an impudently self-satisfied face, a red 
hyacinth in his button-hole, and a long black bag in his hand, entered 
the carriage after passing the window two or three times as ifin search of 
one that suited him. He seated himself in the farthest corner, took out 
a gold pencil case, and began busily to make memoranda in a pocket- 
book. He hardly looked at his fellow passengers, but Annie, who 
was habitually observant of little things, noticed that he stared once 
or twice at their small luggage in the rack over their heads. But this 
might be merely an accident of abstraction. 

Presently, however, he put away his pencil and pocket-book, smiled 
genially, and looked, to Annie’s disgust, as if he was inclined for a 
little conversation to pass the time. 

*““T see we're all booked together, miss,” he said to both indiscri- 
minately. ‘‘ You're for Redchester, and soam I. Very fine weather 
for the country, isn’t it ?” 

“Very,” said Annie, in a tone calculated to discourage him, and 
absorbing herself in imaginary memoranda. 

But she little knew with what an experienced ladies’ man she had 
to deal. “ Your friend—or sister ?—doesn’t look very well, I’m afraid, 
miss,” he said. ‘‘She must take care she don’t catch cold. I hope 
it’s nothing serious? Yes—lI should say you ave sisters. You're not 
much alike, but there’s a strong family look all the same. Very 
curious things likenesses are. Not that they’re always to be relied 
on: it’s only the other day I was taken for the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Lisborough, and I assure you that I’m not aware of any relation- 
ship to his lordship, unless it’s very far away. Do you know many 
people about Redchester? I was there for an hour or two yesterday, 
and it seems rather a nicish sort of a town. You might know some- 
thing about my business there. You'll find Redchester uncommonly 
lively this go—the Assizes, you know. Of course you’ve heard of 
Vane versus Deane ?” 

“We are not going to the Assizes,” said Annie frigidly. 

“No? You see that little bag? Well, Vane versus Deane’s all 
in there, just as one of you young ladies might carry your crotchet 
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things. But praps you don’t take any interest in professional 
matters? The opera, now, I should say, was more in your line. A 
wonderful thing is music— it’s all the go now: nothing but oratorios 
and penny readings everywhere. It refines the masses—not a doubt 
of it. I don’t sing much myself, for it ain’t professional, but we have 
a capital institution in Eastington, and I tip ’em Horatius Cockles 
every now and then—out of the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ you 
know. Do you admire the Lays, miss? Or p’raps you prefer 
‘Locksley Hall’ ? That’s by Tennyson: the Lays are by Macaulay. 
Praps you know something about Eastington, though? You gave a 
sort of a look as if the name hit you somewhere? It’s a rising place. 
Praps you know my friend Miss Baxter’s school—college they call 
it now? I know lots of her young ladies, though I can’t quite call 
to mind the pleasure of meeting you ?” 

Annie had glanced at Beatrice. Objectionable as the young man 
might be, and one-to be kept at arm’s length, he knew Eastington, 
and therefore might know something about Tom. 

“We don’t know Eastington,” she said more politely, so that Mr. 
Adams no doubt began to plume himself for the thousandth time 
upon the invariable success of his powers of fascination. “But we 
have a relation who has been a good deal there.” 

“‘Ah—then we have a mutual! There’s nobody in Eastington 
doesn’t know me and I don’t know.” 

“He is a Mr. Eliot.” 

“Eliot? Eliot? Well I can’t exactly—By jing—By Jupiter 
Ammon, though, Ido! So Mr. Eliot is a relation of yours? Well, 
then, I never—that’s all !” 

“Ts he in Eastington now ?” 

“T b’lieve not: he’s at Cambridge, isn’t he, when he’s at home ? 
A very nice young fellow, and all his wits about him, I should say, 
and a crack bowler I’ve heard. We had a little passage at arms, 
once—quite in good temper, you know—and I took quite a liking to 
him. He knows which side his bread’s buttered, I should say, and 
when he’s a bit older—but that’s neither here nor there. So you're 
relatives of my friend Mr. Eliot! Allow me to introduce myself 
—J. Adams, of Eastington, where everybody knows me. Miss Eliot, 
I presume ?” 

Impudence is power: and Annie, having once laid aside her 
armour, was obliged to give up her name—which, after all, could do 
no harm. 

“Miss Deane,” she said. ‘ Mr. Eliot is a cousin of ours.” 

“Deane! Not Vane zersus Deane ?” 
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Annie felt she had let him go too far: but it was her fault in the 
first instance, and having opened the talk on her own account, could 
not withdraw her courtesy. 

“Mr. Deane is my uncle.” 

“Ah, then, that’s why you’re going to Redchester—let a lawyer 
alone for finding out things! Well, miss, all I can say is I’d give a 
good many hundred pounds at this minute to be engaged for the 
uncle of nieces like you two. I’m ready to hope we shall be beat 
after ali. There’s one thing I may say, that if ever a client had the 
satisfaction of knowing he'll be fought fair, your good uncle’s the 
man. You won’t bear malice, I’m sure—if my client’s beat after 
this delightful conversation there’ll be nobody gladder than I. So 
my friend Eliot is a nephew of old De—of G. Deane, Esquire ?” 

“He is his son. People are often puzzled by the difference of 
name.” 

“ Then—By jingo !” 

So much energy he threw into his exclamation that his powers of 
making himself agreeable at last seemed to fail him. He relapsed 
into absolute silence, and stared for the rest of the journey at the 
lantern, biting his pencil case. When the train reached Redchester 
he left the carriage without even saying good morning. 

“*How could you think of speaking to that man?” whispered 
Beatrice. ‘“ How can we tell what mischief you mayn’t have 
done ?” 

“T suppose it was silly of me—but I thought we might get some 
news of Tom.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped now.” 

“‘T don’t see that we can have done much harm—he did not seem 
very wise. Are you very tired?” 

“* Nobody is what he seems. I am not tired at all. I wish Long- 
worth was still standing, Annie, and that we were going there.” 

She was looking nervously round the platform, in fear of seeing 
Abel. But he was fortunately not there, and they met with no 
farther adventure till they reached the inn where their uncle was 
staying. 

Of course Beatrice wished to find her uncle alone : and of course 
therefore she found him with the person of all others whom, next 
to Abel, she did not wish to see—Mrs. Burnett. And not only was 
she with him, but a stranger was also there—an old gentleman in 
a shabby shooting coat and a large white neck-cloth. 

“ Bee—Annie!” exclaimed Mr. Deane. “ What has brought you 
here? There’s nothing wrong at home? Or is it your idea of 
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taking a holiday? Well, I don’t want you, but as you are here, we 
must make the best of you. The case is fixed for to-morrow. 
This is your Uncle Markham, who is to be called for us if we want 
him—and I’m sure I hope we shan’t.—Uncle Markham,” he shouted 
as loud as he could, “these are your great-nieces—Beatrice—and 
Annie. My brother's children.” 

** You needn’t shout so,” shouted back the old Vicar. “ I’m not 
deaf—your mother’s children: I can hear. Your half-sisters, eh ? 
Very nice girls, I dare say. When does this confounded case 
come on?” 

“ To-morrow morning.” 

“Eh? You needn’t whisper—it’s no secret, I suppose? I shall 
be glad when it’s over, that’s all I know. The place smells of 
Whiggery, and the people talk with such a vile accent one can’t 
understand a word they say. It’s very hard I can’t be left alone, 
with a whole parish on my hands.” 

Beatrice felt that Mrs. Burnett’s eyes were upon her, and was 
afraid to speak for fear the sound of her lost voice should betray 
her to the enemy. She wished to say something to her presently,. 
but not now. 

“ Uncle,” she said, while Annie went to speak to Mrs. Burnett, “I 
want to tell you why we are here. There’s nothing wrong: it is— 
good news.” 

“ You needn’t whisper—that old uncle of ours doesn’t even know 
one is speaking unless one shouts like a boatswain. He is a terrible 
infliction : but I suppose it must be borne. I only hope Herrick 
will not want to call him.” 

“ Never mind my voice, Uncle George—I suppose I’ve caught 
cold. It’s about Tom.” 

“ About Tom—and good news?” 

“* Yes—he is not going to ‘marry that girl, I know.” 

**So do I! I should think not indeed! But what do you 
know?” 

“I know that she is engaged to another man.” 

“ Ah—that’s what ‘can’t’ means? But what do you know?” 

“A letter came to me this morning—by accident. ‘Tom told me, 
though I didn’t believe it—it was on the day of the fire—that it 
was so. But I didn’t believe it then—at least not afterwards.” 

““ What letter?” 

“ A letter to the girl from the man who is engaged to her.” 

“ And how on earth should such a letter come to you? and why 
didn’t you believe Tom? And why -have you said nothing to me?” 
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She had not made up her mind as to how she should answer 
these inevitable questions. She pressed her lips tightly together, 
though what answer they were to hold in she did not know. 

“ T can’t show you the letter—it is not for us to see. It must go 
to the right owner.” 

“ But you can say who it’s from ?” 

“Tt is to Milly” ——— 

“ Yes, that was the name. And from ”"-—-— 

“ Abel Herrick.” 

“ Herrick—No !” 

“ It was misdirected, or put into a wrong envelope, and so came 
tome. But it is quite certain that Tom will never marry the girl, 
and that is enough” 

“Enough that he can’t?” he said so loudly that the Vicar half 
turned his head. “No. ‘Then it’s worse than I took it to be. It 
must be that he won’t say ‘ Won't’ out of sheer rebellion and dogged 
perversity. When he says ‘Won't’ I'll take him back, but never 
before. But as to Herrick—I must see about that, Bee. I believe 
you're making some mistake there.” 

“ Please, uncle—No. He must not think we are meddling with 
his affairs.” ‘ 

“ Nonsense. He must think what I please. Give me the letter 
—lI'll go to his lodgings now.” 

“ Please, uncle—for my sake—no. And for all our sakes, for 
poor aunt’s sake, forgive Tom. What does it matter about a 
word ?” 

“T have forgiven Tom. Do you think I’m angry with him? 
But I must be firm. Tom has chosen to quarrel with me, not I 
with him. He has chosen with his eyes open. But for your sake 
—so that’s the way the wind lies !” 

That was the bitterest speech she had ever heard, for it laid her 
whole secret bare. But a bitterer by far was to come. 

“T thought there was something going on,” he said. “ Fathers 
and uncles are not quite so blind as they’re supposed to be in plays. 
If I made the mistake of seeing too much, I’nr sorry for it, that’s all. 
If you’ve been mistaken, Bee, so have I.” 

That was the bitterest speech she could ever expect to hear. 
Even her cowardice had been thrown away. 

“Well, never mind,” he went on. “It’s rather in Herrick’s 
favour than otherwise that he has not made love to an heiress 
because he is engaged to a poor girl. He hasn’t spoken to you, of 
course, or I should have heard. He’s chosen like a fool, but it is 
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the folly of a gentleman. He shall not suffer for preventing Tom’s 
making a fool of himself too.” 

“* And Tom ?” 

“ Don’t ask me—ask him. He has his own fate in his own hands. 
If he holds out about a word, it shows he won’t come round. If he 
cared one penny for me he would swallow the dictionary. It was 
very silly for you to come down if you have nothing more to say. 
But I’m glad to know the truth about Herrick—very glad indeed.” 

“You won’t say anything to him?” 

“T shall say—well, I shan’t say anything till the cause is over. 
He must keep all his head for my affairs till then. You’ve done 
quite right to let me know all about yourself—thank God things 
went no farther. I don’t mean you would, but girls do make geese 
of themselves sometimes. I am very, very glad Herrick has behaved 
so well, I must leave you now—I must ask Reynolds how we are 
getting on.” 

Beatrice was fairly driven to despair. Even her journey had been 
made in vain—she could do nothing, and all that had outwardly 
happened was that she had been idiotic enough to lose her fancy 
to a min who had returned it to her like a gentleman. It was 
idle to waste more words about Tom, unless he could be persuaded 
for his own sake to learn a little worldly wisdom. As for herself, it 
did not take long to make up her mind now. She crossed the room 
to Mrs. Burnett, where she was talking to Annie, and said— 

“T am going to tell you to do something for me, Mrs. Burnett 
not ask you.” 

“What isit, my dear? If I do it, will you'do something for me in 
turn ?” 

“T can’t bear to be wasting my life any more. I’ve worked so 
hard to learn that I ought to be able to do something, even if it’s 
small. I haven’t got to earn my own living—I wish I had—but I 
can work as if I had to, and I will. You must know of some hard 
work that a woman can do—I don’t mind what it is so long as it’s 
hard. I’m not ambitious—I only want to work for the work’s sake 
now.” ° 

“My dear? I must know first whether your want is foolish or 
wise. If it is wise, as the work-fever may be, I can tell ye nothing, 
because ye’ll soon find what ye’re looking for a long way better than 
anybody can show ye. Butif itis but a heart-ache, or a head-ache, 
just bide till it goes by.” 

“Try me, and see.” 

“Tl do that. If your want of hard work’s worth its salt, it’ll keep 
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a night. Go now and lie down, which is what I was going to make 
ye do in my turn. If ye sleep all night, and are ready for a good 
breakfast in the morning, and have got back your voice again, we'll 
see. If not, I’ll have nothing to do with murder. For that’s what 
it'll be. I see ye’re going through more trouble of some sort, my 
dear, than I’ve known, thank God, in more than seventy years—but 
then I never went a hundred miles without my breakfast, as Annie 
says ye’ve done to-day. There—talk to me to-morrow, my dear— 
I'll be your doctor for now.” 

“Quite right, madam!” shouted the Vicar, whose ears were 
opened by Mrs. Burnett’s penetrating tones. “You're the only 
man, woman, or child I’ve met with many a long day whom it’s 
some pleasure to talk to. To go without breakfast zs murder, as you 
say—and that’s what the Whigs are bringing us to, with their cheap 
claret and their penny papers. That’s their breakfast, and it’s trash, 
madam. What can you expect when one of my own parishioners, 
a common hurdle-making rascal, that I kicked out of my own 
school, must parade about in a wig and gown, and call himself 
esquire? The Whigs ’ll be making him Lord Chancellor next—one 
of old Crook’s boys Chancellor !—They say we're going to the dogs, 
madam. It isn’t true: we’re gone. And it’s to nothing so respect- 
able as the dogs, madam. It’s to the devil. Able Harry, Esquire— 
I hope he'll put me in the box, and we'll see what he has to say then 
for his penny papers, and his education, and his steam-whistles, and 
his air balloons. I’m in for the gout, and it’s all through those petti- 
fogging Whig Eastington lawyers that write for the Mercury dragging 
me here—yes, madam, the Whigs are answerable for,everything, 
gout and all.” 

Beatrice allowed herself to be taken care of: but she had vowed 
that not another day should pass without her taking her own life 
once more into her own hands, and throwing away her dream of 
womanhood for evermore. Whatever she might say, she believed 
her heart to be broken, not by the tender hand of love, but by 
shame for herself and for him who had made her forget that she was 
Beatrice Deane. 


(Ta be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Txose who, before arriving at these pages of gossip, have read the 
interesting notes and personal recollections of the late John Forster 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Blanchard Jerrold will, I am sure, 
forgive me for introducing here a page or two on the same subject 
derived from other sources. My friend Mr. S. R. Townshend 
Mayer has furnished me with a number of letters and memoranda of 
much interest illustrative of salient points in Mr. Forster’s character. 
“We are told,” says Mr. Mayer, “that John Forster's distinctive 
position in the history of English literature is that of the friend of 
great men; but he was also the warm and generous friend of men of 
letters less fortunate than Bulwer, Dickens, or Landor. There are 
many passages in unpublished letters of his in my possession ad- 
dressed to Leigh Hunt affording abundant proof of his disinterested 
kindness. Here is a letter which could be written only by a man of 
good heart and generous feeling. It is interesting as evidence of the 
early age at which Forster was a familiar figure in the best intel- 
lectual society in London, for it bears date a full generation ago, 
when the writer was barely twenty-seven :— 

‘Elm Place, Elstree, Herts, August 11th, 1839. 

** My Dear Hunt,—Did you need a line from me to know that I rejoiced in the 
news you sent me? I dined at Holland House last Sunday, and talked of you 
to both Lord and Lady Holland as those only can talk who know you as weil as 
Ido, dt was very pleasant to hear all they said, and some things I reserve for 
you ///i we meet as a mixed surprise and pleasure, I have since received the 
enclosed from Lady Holland, which I forward to you at once. I received it here 
yesterday, Ithad been sent to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I am staying with Macready 
again for a few days, and hope to report of your play when I return, Tell me 
that you receive this safe.—Always, my dear Hunt, your affectionate friend, 

6 JouN Forster. 

*« Landor inquires after you, and sends warmest regards, 

“Towards his early friends,” adds Mr. Mayer, “Forster was 
affectionate as a woman, keenly sensitive to any supposed variation 
of feeling towards himself, and demonstrative in expressing his own, 
as in this letter :— 

“My DEAR Hunt,—I am obliged to leave home, fearing (some minutes’ since 
I was anxiously hoping) that you may come. You are ‘ not made of marble,’ 
and I know that ‘ you'll forgive me.’ 
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“T expected you between 11 and 12—was not that the hour named by us at 
first? Under this impression, though having an engagement of some standing 
to take me away at two, I did not write to fix some other day, because I wished 
very much to see you, and thought we would at least have time for a chat toge- 
ther, and that possibly I might even prevail with you to go where I am going— 
on the railway with a friend of yours and mine. 

‘* T had it also in commission, my dear Hunt, which I hope you will allow me 
to execute as well by letter, to use the friendliest compulsion with you on behalf 
of your friend Talfourd, who is most anxious to secure your presence at 56, 
Russell Square, to-day at six o’clock, to a quiet dinner with ourselves and a 
friend or two. I hope you will come, for I am under a heavy promise to Talfourd 
to use very lively persuasion to you. Yet will you nced none, if your health says 
yes. That it may doso I most heartily wish—for more important reasons than 
the seeing you to-day, great as the pleasure of that will be tous all. Talfourd 
only came to town on Monday, and got up the dinner last night—so you will 
forgive his not writing. 

‘** The notice of the Zxam/ner was poor but well-meant. Indeed, Hunt, whenI 
sit down to say anything of you, agreat many feelings which ought to make what 
I say the best in the world make it, in expression at least, the worst. Here, 
however, and always, I can write myself, in two or three words, all that I wish to 
be known by you, my dear Hunt—your ever aflectionate friend, 

** JOHN Forster. 


*« 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Wednesday, August 3, 1837, half-past one. 


‘‘ Forster’s fine critical taste and judgment,” continues Mr. Mayer, 
“were always at the service of his friends, not only in polishing 
and revising work when done, but in choosing suitable themes and 
the happiest mode of treating them. Many of the Eastern tales so 
beautifully versified by Leigh Hunt were suggested to him by I’orster, 
as in a letter dated ‘58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, February 18, 1850.’ 
He had been asking whether Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Godiva,’ which he read 
in manuscript, could be spared for /fouseho’d Words :— 

**T would not on any account withdraw from the magazine what you had 
promised, Dickens, when I tell him, will be thankful to you all the same. But 
you ask if you can do anything new in time forhim. And that reminds me that 
there is a story told by Jeremy Taylor which I have long wanted you to throw into 
verse. I think you know it, but here it is. It is the conclusion of his 
* Apology for Christian Toleration.’ 


“ The story, which Forster proceeds to tell, was thrown into grand 
dramatic form by Leigh Hunt as ‘ Abraham‘and the Fire Worshipper,’ 
and appeared in the first number of Household Words, March 30, 
1850; being afterwards included in the ‘Stories in Verse,’ by 
Leigh Hunt, published by Routledge in 1855. The poem fully 
justifies the concluding words of Forster’s letter :-— 


** Now, my dear Hunt, I think this is a text on which you might preach a divine 
and enduring sermon in verses worthy of the moral. 
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“ These Eastern stories, the finest of which, ‘The Inevitable,’ is 
inscribed to John Forster, were originally written as dialogues 
between him and Leigh Hunt, showing the part the former took in 
their conception. ‘The form was ultimately changed, for some good 
critical reason, no doubt, but to Forster’s regret, as the following 
expostulation shows :— 

“This Giafar strikes me as the most Jcrfect thing of this kind that you have 
done! It is charming. I would not change a word. But are all those vivid 
little histories of thought and passion to leave the dramatic framework in which 


I had a place I prized so? Let us discuss that among other things. And that 
we may, bring with you what we once read together in the Rose and Crown.” 


To these extracts Mr. Mayer adds the following fragment of the 
“dramatic framework” just referred to :— 
Hunt, Tcll me a story, Forster. 
Forster. Well, there lived 
A woman once who leathed her husband. 
H. Pleasing. 
J’, Pungent. ’Tis olives for the wine. Well, Hunt, 
She loathed her husband, and she loved his cousin. 
Ji, Happy dog! To be loved of one that loathed. 
J’, He was, for he escaped her, 
ff. Pardon me, 
My interruptions were but freaks of comfort. 
I am all ears. 
The story merits it, 
A3 you'll allow, 


Then begins the story, of which Mr. Mayer has as yet found but 
two folios among the MSS. 

Referring to that air of “‘ pomp,” and that manner of “a tragedian 
off the stage,” mentioned in one of the obituary notices, my corres- 
pondent quotes an amusing mot of Douglas Jerrold’s :—“ They say, 
Forster, that AZacready imitates you.” Forster’s peculiarity of man- 
ner appears to have rendered him somewhat unpopular among those 
who, not being his personal friends, were brought into relations with 
him as a Commissioner of Lunacy and as a journalist. “At the 
Examiner,” says Mr. Mayer, “ messengers with proofs have been 
known to contest outside his door as to who should ‘ bell the cat,’ as 
they put it. The severity of his own early struggles may have had 
a somewhat perverse influence upon the tone and temper of the man 
in prosperity. The following passage, from an unpublished letter to 
a lady long since dead, written I think in 1831, bears witness of the 
time when as yet he had little assurance of the uninterrupted 
prosperity which he enjoyed during the greater part of his life. The 
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letter was called forth by an appeal on behalf of a family in pressing 
need :— 

“‘T am a young man, on.my way to the English Bar, with no property save in 
my own personal exertions and the kindness of my friends. My expenses at the 
Cambridge University and subsequently kere in London have been very grea‘, 
and—why should I hesitate to tell you ?—have swallowed up all that I could 
really call myown. A monthortwo ago I paid to Chitty—the special pleader— 
the last hundred guineas I had at my disposal, and within these few weeks have 
been much harassed for ready money, from the failure of a magazine in which I 
was concerned. These things have taken away from me the power of answering 
your note as I could have earnestly wished. 


“ Forster, with characteristic energy,” adds Mr. Mayer, “goes on 
to suggest a carefully arranged and business-like plan for assisting 
the family on whose behalf his correspondent wrote, pledging him- 
self to an unlimited -expenditure of time and personal interest to 
carry it out. Few busy men have worked so hard for other people, 
or so freely used personal influence on their behalf, as he did.” 


AN author contemporary with Mr. John Forster throughout his 
whole career, and well acquainted with most of the famous men in 
whose circle the great biographer moved, furnishes me with a batch 
of rough memoranda and observations which I am sorry I have not 
space enough left to do justice to. Remarking upon the good fortune 
which in so many instances attended upon Mr. Forster’s close friend- 
ship with eminent men of letters my correspondent says :— 

When his friend Albany Fonblanque gave up the active editorship ofthe Z.vamines 
the nearest and most natural successor was John Forster; when his friend 
Charles Dickens retired from the chair of the Daily News, at his elyow stood the 
very able and well practised John Forster to drop into the seat ; his friend the 
late “‘ Barry Cornwall” having received the appointment of a Commissioner in 
Lunacy, the Secretaryship was speedily conferred upon John Forster, who also, 
on the retirement of Mr. Proctor, dropped softly into the Commissionership itself 
at £1,400 a year; and finally, from the intimate relations of an executor to a 
wealthy publisher, who had withdrawn from business with a fortune of £40,000, 
it seemed quite a natural and graceful thing that John Forster should become 
the husband of the widow. 


Like Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, my correspondent recalls the time of the 
“splendid strolling ” of the Guild of Literature and Art through the 
provinces, and says the “ pompous airs” and “ dogmatic exactions ” 
of Mr. Forster were sometimes laughed at and occasionally resented 
by others of the brilliant amateurs of the company, when the wit of 
Douglas Jerrold would often put him out of countenance though all 
else failed. The impression seems to have existed that Forster cut 
down and cut out from the performances effective little speeches and 
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bits of action which fell to various members of the troupe, in order to 
increase the importance and effect of the parts belonging to his own 
share. Robert Bell, for example, who was a gigantic Irish gentle- 
man of considerable histrionic talent, was to play the part of an Irish 
porter, with a few humorous and pointed lines to speak ; but Mr. 
Forster reduced the speech to a mere half-dozen words. At literary 
dinners, and especially at those pleasant little gatherings given in by- 
gone years by Mr. Proctor at his chambers in Gray’s Inn Square, there 
were not many, says my correspondent, more hearty or hilarious than 
Mr. Forster; he often stood up with Laman Blanchard and recited 
scenes from Shakespeare, and he has even been known to “‘unbend” so 
far as to rise to his feet and extemporise a comic dance to the sound 
of distant music, his somewhat unwieldy form lending itself curiously 
to the designedly absurd effect of the performance. 


From the Red Sea I receive, a few hours before going to press, a 
letter from Mr. Senior, on his way to Brisbane in the new steamship 
Queensland, in which he promises to send me from Singapore what 
seems likely to be a very interesting little batch of “ Red Spinner” 
notes and observations on animate and inanimate nature, made on 
the voyage from the North Sea to the Indian Ocean. 





Tue New York ation is very angry with “a certain number of 
English critics” who cry up Walt Whitman as the great or the only 
American poet. The JVation includes in its anger “the solitary 
American” who agrees with the aforesaid critics—Mr. M. D. 
Conway. I am not going to reopen the controversy as to the 
merits of Mr. Whitman; but suppose the critics alluded to were 
right - which I do not affirm—and suppose Englishmen had found 
out the merits of an American poet whom Americans in general do 
not admire or even acknowledge, would there be anything very 
surprising in that? Do not the Americans boast of having dis- 
covered some of our great men for us before we knew them? The 
late Charles Sumner used to say that America discovered the genius 
of Carlyle and taught Carlyle’s countrymen to admire it. Macaulay’s 
essays were reprinted in America before the author himseif thought 
them worth reprinting here. Mr. Herbert Spencer was famous in 
the United States while yet his own people in general knew nothing 
about him, and he has now twenty times more popularity in 
America than in England. Why, then, must they be necessarily in 
the wrong who, being English critics, think they see in Walt 
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Whitman what American critics do not yet perceive in him? It is 
quite true, however, that Americans in general do not admire Walt 
Whitman, and are rather angry at the raptures with which some 
English critics surround his name. Indeed the American public 
would hardly have known of his existence but for the English press. 
Some few years ago, when the admiration for Whitman was at its 
height here, a friend of mine was travelling in the States. <A dis- 
tinguished American poet, whose name is known to everybody, was 
once accompanying my friend on a trip in the lovely waters that 
surround New York. ‘They passed Long Island, and my friend, 
fresh from London and Walt Whitman, gazed with special en- 
thusiasm on the shores of “fish-shape Paumanok.” He told the 
poet so. The poet looked blank. “Walt Whitman, you know,” 
my friend said, somewhat disconcerted. ‘Who is he?” asked the 
poet in full innocence. The truth came out. He had never until 
that moment heard of Walt Whitman. Another American poet, who 
is a famous critic and scholar as well, found a recent sojourn in 
London made a little tiresome by the fact that people always kept 
asking him whether he knew Walt Whitman and Mr. Stanley, and 
appeared to think that his only title to notice as an American 
must be his acquaintance with Walt Whitman and Mr. Stanley. A 
London friend suggested to him as a mode of retaliation that if 
Mr. Browning or Mr. Tennyson should ever visit America the 
American poet should set on people to ask him whether he knew 
Mr. Gibbs and the Amateur Casual. 


On the question of the old pronunciation of the word “ tea,” 
referred to in the course of the gossip in these pages on the Irish 
method of sounding words in ea, a correspondent calls my attention to 
the fact that /ea is pronounced /ay at the present time by Cheshire yeo- 
men and farmers, and by the same classes in the adjoining parts of 
Shropshire. He further recalls the lines from ‘‘The Rape of the 
Lock,” not yet quoted in this little controversy : 


Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 





? 


On reading in the “Recollections of Writers,” in our last 
number, Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s charming description of Leigh Hunt’s 
private reading of his “ Legend of Florence” and of his appearance 
on the stage at Covent Garden to receive the congratulations of the 
audience on the success of the play, Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer 
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kindly forwarded me the following unpublished letter from Mrs. Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley to Leigh Hunt, which corroborates Mrs. 
Clarke’s pleasant impression of Leigh Hunt’s reading by the valuable 
and distinguished testimony of the author of “Sartor Resartus.” The 
postmark of the letter bears date Oct. 24, 1839 -— 


Dear Hunt,—I heard from Mr, Carlyle that your play was accepted, but 
your note gives me the further pleasure of the agreeableness of its 1eception. 
The green-room, that Purgatory before bliss or the other thing to saturnine or 
umbrageous spirits, will be a Milky Way, all sprinkled with dancing stars, to 
your free-hearted disposition and witty mind. God speed you through all! 

Isend you a letter I got from Percy to-day, He thinks the pit the most 
influential position, I fancy. Rothwell resolves to go and to give the aid of his 
Irish enthusiasm. You must and willsucceed. . . . . 

I delight in your having got among these kind friends. Carlyle says you 
read your play so exquisitely, so much better than any one ever read before, that 
you must enchant. 

Let me hear how you progress, and believe me yours truly, 

M. W. SHELLEY. 
Putney, Wednesday. 


I am glad to learn that among the Shelley MSS. in Mr. Mayer's 
5 > 

possession he finds the material for clearing up some vexed questions 

touching the text of Shelley. 
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THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY 





TTINGS. 


The advantages of Iron Mangers and other fittings for Stables are now so fuliy recognised, that it is difficult 
te find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such a 
kind as to prevent the possibility of a vicious or restless horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
perfect manner possible to cleanliness and health. Tue ‘St. Pancras IRonworK Company has originated 
avast number of improvements in every detail of stable fittings, so that complete safety may be secured by 
appting them. The Company’s inventions have been adopted by Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
ef Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial and Royal Families of France, 
eneny, Jtaly; the Viceroy of Egypt, and many other Princes; and by the leading members of the aristocracy 

ngland. 

A great variety of Stall, Loose Box, and Harness Room Fittings may be seen in the extensive new 
Showrooms at the St. Pancras Ironworks, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northern, 
aad Metropolitan Railway Stations at King’s Cross. 


Full Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stamps, .) 
STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


A Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price 1s. 6d., or 
post tree for 20 stamps. 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
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COUGHS,COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 
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CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “Dr. J. Corts 


Brow ne’s CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 


Chlor odyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 


misre presentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 
Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 


of Chlorodyne. 
From W.C. Wirxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“ I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as ap 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whateve: cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., AND 48. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 


SILKWORMS— CURIOSITIES. 


DIRECT FROM ITALY. See List, 1d. from Prof. Leonarp, 37, Via Roma, Turin. 
Part XT. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Loudon: a Lilgrimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 











A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in 7wenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 

The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 

With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 


LONDON : GRANT & CO., 72 to 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C- 
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GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


As supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
And to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United Kingdom. The delicious product of the famed 
Kent Morellas. Supersedes Wine in many households. A most valuable Tonic. 


42s. net, per Dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“* The Sportsman’s Special Quality.” 
50s. net per Dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. 

This quality—which please observe is not supplied unless distinctly and specially ordered— 
contains more Brandy and less Saccharine than the above “* Queen's Quality,” and has been specially 
prepared for the Hunting Field, &c. 

Order through any Wine Merchant or direct of 


T. GRANT, DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE. 
SULPHINE,—This new and invaluable Medicine strikes at the root of 


numerous diseases, by destroying the vitality of the germs which enter our system, to- 
gether with the food we eat, the beverages we drink, and the air we breathe; it prevents 
undue fermentation of the food in the stomach, and thereby cures flatulent indigestion 
and all their attendant ills. an “ 
SULPHINE is also of the greatest service for the cure of Sore Throat and 
Bronchial Affections, tor which it should be used as a garele. 
SULPHINt is the best application for Wounds and Skin Diseases, to which, 


after bathing with warm water, the Sulphine should be applied with a piece of soft linen 
or a sponge. 


is net purgative in its action and its peculiar flavour is not un- 
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SULPHINE is prepared solely by the Proprietors, WILLIAM BAILEY 
and S 


ON, whose signature | is affixed to each bottle. 





SULPHINE may be had of all Chemists, price 1s. and 2s. per bottle, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WIL L IAM BAILEY and SON, Chemical Works, 


Wolverhampton. 


Established more than Half a Century. i . M U L L l N o R, 
RICHARD MATHEWS & Comry., Coachbuilver, 


OLD WHISKEY + ’ >r 
AND LIQUEUR BRANDY MERCHANTS, | NORTHAMPTO N, 
Begs to state that the old Carriage Works— 


92, ALBANY STREET, established 176 

eB, ~~ 7 . m o—are still carried on, and that 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, no efforts will be spared to m: aintain the well 
Having frequent inquiries from Members of | known reputation for style, materials, andj;work- 

the Carlton Club to know if they can be re | mansbip. 

with WHISKEY the same as supplied to the 

Club, they beg most respectfully to intorm them DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS USUAL. 

that they will feel much honoured by receiving Customers waited on. 


their commands for any quantity (not less than | An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES 


two gallons). R. M. & Co. have for many years 
past been accumulating large stocks of Brandy IN STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very 


and Whiskey 1n bond, and are now in position to Cheap. 
offer them at the following ages and prices for 
cash : 
Finest Ch Brandy 20yrs.old, 54s. per gall. A -D 0 C 
inest Champagne Bran pene old S48. Per a NGLO UTCH YSTER OMPANY 
36s. OrFice AND Depot :— 


— 44, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


24S. | Directors. 
21s. | Count A. V. Ranpwyck, 16 Canal, The Hague, 
og Holland. 
Scotc hW hiskey 6d. Mr. J. D. Stratton, 13 and 14, James Street, 
(Same as supplied to the Carlton Ciub.) Covent Garden, London. 
21s. 
; ; 18s. 
Irish Whiskey (John } ~ | The Directors of this Company beg to announce 
Jameson and Sons) a that they are now prepared to supply, in fine 
s. condition, Real Dutch Native Oysters, from Reds 
Gin (Tanqueray and Sons) 4s. owned and cultivated by themselves. As they 
Samples forwarded on Application. sell only for cash, all orders must be accompanied 
N.B.—The Scotch Whiskey is a blend ‘of the by a remittance. Attention to this will ensure 
finest Glenlivat, Islay, and Cambeltown, and has immediate despatch. Ry Order, 
been bonded in old Madeira pipes and Sherry H. R. TARRANT, Manager. 
butts. It is therefore a pale straw colour and | ppriceg—1s. 6d. per Dozen in Packages or Opened. 
very mellow. | “Barrels, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 64. each. 
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CAUTION I—HY. ARCHER & C0.’S 
REGISTERED 


GOLDEN PACKET TOBACCOS,— 


It having come to our knowledge that 
the mode adopted by us of packing our 
Golden Tobaccos is being closely imitated, 
we hereby caution the Trade and the 
Public when purchasing our Tobaccos to 
see that the 


Label on each Packet bears our 
Name and Trade Mark. 





WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


HY. ARCHER & CO., 
Manufacturers, 170 & 172, BOROUGH, S.E. 
AND RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 





28 PAGES, PRICE 3p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, lés, 





“The main objects of Tus EXAmIneR newspaper,” said Leigh Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joan Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberalit 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.”’ Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-seven years which the lifetime of THe EXAMINER already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leigh Hunt, ALBANY FoNnBLANQUE, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of THe Exanmen, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 


“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


GAS STOVES 
HEATING & COOKING. 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at 


T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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‘IMPERIAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


InstTITUTED 1803. 


Capital, £1,600,000. 


Paid up and invested, £700,000. 


The distinguishing characteristics of this Company are :— 
Moderate Rates; Undoubted Security; Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


Every Information and Forms of Proposal can be obtained from the Offices of the Company, or at 


any ofits Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 














JOSEPH 


one ~oec Ff 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


LT fs 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Every Packet bears the fac-simile 
Signature, 


—GCibex,| 











anne ar 








CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume ts a proof of tts excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
° Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. 


AGENTS.—Lonnow: J. 


Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; 


. Woolley; Lynch and Rateman; Jewsbury and Brown. 
Dustin: M‘Master, Hodgson and Co. 
Bristot: Ferris and Co. 


Sang and Harker. 
Bleasdale and Co. 
and Co. 


Tuirsk : Wm. Foggitt. 
BirminGuam: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) 


Sanger and Son; 
F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; ; 
. Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. 


TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE 


S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 
Whittaker and Grossmith. Liverpoot: 
MANCHESTER: 
EpinspurGu: Duncan and Flockhart; 
York: Sutcliffe and Headley; Clark, 
Leevs: Goodall, Backhouse 


[Registered 





Relief from Cough in Ten Minutes. 
HAYMAN’S 
BALSAM OF HOREHOUND, 


For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and all dis- 
orders of the Chest and Lungs. It promotes ex- 
pectoration, abates fever, and allays the Cough. 
Agreeable to the palate, it is administered with 
ease and safety to Children, as well as Adults. It 
will be found to give inst«ntaneous relief, and if 
persevered in it will scarcely ever fail to effect 
a rapid cure. It HAS A Most PLEASANT TASTE. 

In THE Nursery it is invaluable, as children 
are fond of it, and take it eagerly. Immediately 
itis taken coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has 
once tried it would ever a'terwards be without it. 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; 
sold in bottles, at rs. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all 
respectable chemists in the United Kingdom. 





SHOOTING BOOTS. 


W. SPARKES HALL & C0, 


Can confidently recommend their 


Porpoise Hide Shooting Boots, 


Which being made of the finest selected Skins 
and best Workmanship, will be found not only 
durable, but of great comfcrt to the wearer. 
The advantage of Porpoise Leather is that it 
never gets hard after being wet. 


W. Sparkes Hall & Co., Bootmakers to 


HR... THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

H R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H, PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 

H.LH. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c. 


310, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
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THEH &§& 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE AND BURGLARY. 





DOUBLE-GRIP BOLT SAFES, 
STRONG ROOMS, &c.,, 


Intersected with ADAMANTINE STEEL, which 


NO DRILL OR POWER CAN PENETRATE, 

And fitted with the unpickable Duplex Locks. 
THE ONLY SAFE WHICH CANNOT 
BE OPENED WITHOUT THE KEY. 

Used in the International Exhibitions and 
leading Banking, Bullion, Precious Stone and 
Jewellery Establishments throughout the 
Kingdom. 

PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THE SICKER SAFE AND STRONG ROOM 
COMPANY, Limited. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London Depot :—37, QUEEN ST., CANNON S?., E.C. 


ICKER 

















W HEELERS’ 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
Free by Post. 








CLOUCESTER AND LONDON. ft 


Price one Shilling. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED, 


Directions Free. 
SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 
WORCESTER, 


Who will forward particulars. 





| TOOTHACHE is instantly cured by 


LLOYD’S CHLORODONTINE 


As surely as water quenches thirst, and it forms 
the only acceptable stopping, a stopping of the 
pain. is. 14d. per Case, of all Chemists, or free 


for 14 stamps, from H. Lloyd, TOTNES. 





| ARIEL BICYCLE. 


or lightest, strongest, safest, swiftest, easiest, 

cheapest, best finished, and most elegant 
Bicycle made.—Full particulars free on applica- 
jtion to Haynes & Jerreris (Sole Manufacturers 
of Smith & Starley’s Patent Bicycle and Lever 
Tension Wheels), Ariel Works, Coventry. 





SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 


| [LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, ordesigns 
prepared and estimates given to rough sketches 
jwith sizes required. Heating apparatus fixed 
|complete.—Hrreman & Morton, 14, Tichborne 
Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 
|Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. 
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THEWINDOW BLIND QF THEPERIOD 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 


Licht Fixes inHa uF THe UsuauSpace,ELecant 
IN APPEARANCE, & IS A’ MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION. ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS, BIRA INGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





is warranted to cle: anse the blood from all imp urities, fro om 
whatever cause arising For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores o 

all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseas «S, its eflects are marvel- 
fous. Thousands of Testimoniais from all parts. In bottles, 
2s. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, rrs. 
each, of all Chemists Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 
Stamps, by the Proprictor, 


¥F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot, 150, Oxferd Street. 


Rie deter anene MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
USE ONLY THE You ae do better than read carefully,, 


GLENFIELD maz MAGIC MIRROR TEE 


MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
S ] AR > — _ | IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 
Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 


*s Laundress uses no other. “MAGIC MIRROR” Offices, Sheffield. 
The Queen . . . 24,060 sold in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


BORWICK’S’ GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., s., 28. 6d., and §s. boxes. 


VAS Pi lS: THE GREATEST WONDER 
HOLLOWA ; OF MODERN TIMES. 

These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every housencid 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., Everywhere. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
Oo Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent 


. an te LSIONS. 
COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


<r FENNINGS CHILDREN'S POWDERS 2 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


— Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. =" 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with full directions. 
be Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFrev Fanninos, West Cowes, /.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





BY THE USE OF WHICH 
DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS 
MANY 


THOUSANDS OF CURES 
Have been effected; numbers of which cases had been 
pronounced INCURABLE |! 
The numerous well authenticated Testimonials in disorders De the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 
are sufficient to prove the ‘great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 


and other fluids of the human body. 

Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS, 
and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all ——_ Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1$d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHrtpton & Son, ay Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at hone and abroa Sent free by post in 
the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


JACQUES BAUM & CO.’S NOVELTIES, 
KINGSTON WORKS, SPARKBROOK, BIRMINGHAM. 
ONE SHILLING.—*‘BAUM’S GENEVA POCKET TIMEPIECE”’ (Patent. ) Denotes correct 
time. Size of a half crown. In electro-compo metal. Perfect balanced action. Glass covered. 
Reliable in any climate. Free 14 stamps. Very superior, extra cased, watch size, 2s. post free. 


“The Geneva Pocket Timepiece is really a wonderful article for a shilling.” “The Swiss Fairy Organ Is also a very 
pretty instrument."—See ‘‘ Weekly Budget,” Aug. 14, 1875. 


TWO SHILLINGS.—BAUM’S SWISS FAIRY ORGANS. Patented. Gold Medals awarded. 
These powerful and dulcet instruments produce the most charming modern melodies. A welcome 
treasure in the mansion or the cottage. Post free 24, 36, or 60 stamps. 

“ Baum's Swiss Fairy Organs are elegant instruments, and must be an endless source of amusement. Their One Shilling 
Pocket Timepiece is a clever little instrument, and wonderfully cheap."—See “ Engineering Times,” Oct. 6, 1875. 


ONE SHILLING.—BAUM'S DOMESTIC PRINTING PRES8. Prints Programmes, Bills of 
Fare, Cards, aaa barony Lists, &c. Press, Type, and Ink, free 14 stamps. 

“No one will r any one of the remarkably cheap and really useful articles manufactured and sold by 
Jacques Baum an co — eynolds’s Newspaper,” Oct. 24, 1875. 

During the last ihn: alt we have been honoured with upwards of 9,000 testimonials and 61 news- 
paper critiques. Testimonials, circulars, &c., post free. Add dress— 


JAOQUES BAUM & 0o., Kingston Works, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


PU _ AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 
OOREKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


LON®ON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henaierra Srreet, Cavenoisn Squares. 























CADBURY’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 
The reason why so many are unable to take Cotpee is that the varieties commonly sold are 
gixed with Starch, ele the c ples ay be ea 
yee ort oddiion of starch * Cape : Essence is genuine; it is therefore 
Sono cies the Strengt Le cone Geman. ai @ sehen bien iovetee lie e Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa ar te Sugar only. 





IMITATIONS ARE OFTEN OFFERED, BUT 
' [EACH OF THESE — Bo peng by A TAPE LABEL 
TH 


J. & a Cc ASH, 
NONE ARE "GUN UEITZ WiItTtHouvurT. 


ONE MILLION’ STERLING 
COMPENSATION 


DEATH AND. INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF’ ALL KINDS 


| Bailwoay Passenger's Assurance Company. 


Hon. A. KINWAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO “INSURERS cz FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


PLP PLP LP PPLPLPL PP 











Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stitions, the Leeal Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





